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Sources for Determining 
Citation Practice for Court 
Reports throughout the World 

Phyllis C. Marion 



This bibliographic essay points out major differences in court reporting and 
citation practices and suggests reference took to assist in ascertaining the 
accepted citation practice in a country. 

One SIGNIFICANT CHANGE in the cataloging of legal materials under 
AACR2 concerns the choice of entry for reports of a single court. 
Under AACR1 the rule (26A.1) was simple: "Enter law reports of a 
particular court under the court as author. Make added entries under 
reporters or annotators." 1 The corresponding rule in AACR2 
(21.36A1) no longer provides for such an easy resolution. 

Enter law reports of one court that are not ascribed to a reporter or reporters 
by name under: 

a) the heading for the court if the reports are issued by or under the 
authority of the court 
or b) title if they are not . . . 
Enter reports of one court that are ascribed to a reporter or to reporters by 
name under the heading for the court or under the heading for the reporter 
or first named reporter according to whichever is used as the basis for 
accepted legal citation practice in the country where the court is located. If 
that practice is unknown or cannot be determined, enter under: 

a) the heading for the court if the reports are issued by or under the 
authority of the court 
or b) the heading for the reporter or first named reporter if they are not. 2 

Why the change? The change reflects the intention of the framers 
of AACR2 to provide a code that could be applied on an international 
basis. In particular, it reflects the concern among law librarians in 
Great Britain, Canada, and Australia that the rules for cataloging legal 



To aid catalogers in applying the new AACR2 rule for court reports, the editor invited 
Phyllis Marion to prepare this paper. Phyllis Marion, head cataloger, University of Min- 
nesota Law Library, wishes to thank Thomas Reynolds, University of California School, 
of Law Library, Berkeley, for his invaluable assistance in preparing the paper. Invita- 
tional paper received and accepted for publication January 1981. 
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materials adequately describe the types of primary legal publications 
issued within those jurisdictions. This view was put rather succincdy 
by the Subcommittee on Cataloguing and Classification of the Library 
Association of Great Britain when it reported that "we have noted a 
recurring American bias in both the terminology and the content of 
these rules [i.e. AACR rules for legal materials]." 3 The subcommittee 
then goes on to explain the problem inherent in the rule for court 
reports. 

This rule appears to have been influenced solely by American practice, 
although two examples are drawn from English materials. No statutory obliga- 
tion exists in the U.K. to publish court decisions and none are published 
under official authority. That all series of reports and decisions of cases are 
published solely to serve the interest of the legal profession may be less well 
known, although it is evident from the technical composition of the reports 
themselves. 

The provisions in this rule that the court is deemed to be the author of its 
reports, and that reports of two or three courts should be entered under the 
court named first, are unhappily misguided since almost all law reports are 
known and referred to either: 

(i) by the names of the reporter(s) or editor(s) as in the case of the nom- 
inate reports issued before 1865 in England (and various dates else- 
where), or 

(ii) by their title, as is the case with most post 1865 reports in the U.K. and 
elsewhere. 

In practice all such reports are referred to by the profession (which, with its 
student members, forms almost the entire audience for this class of material) 
by their citation. This is in turn always an abbreviation of the name of the 
reporter(s) or of the title. 

We recommend that law reports should be entered under the unabbrevi- 
ated form of the citation: the name of the reporter or the title, as the case 
may be. 4 

American law librarians preferred entry under the court involved, 
particularly for official reports, i.e., those issued under the authority 
of the court for which the opinions were being reported. They were, 
however, willing to accept entry under reporter or title for certain un- 
official reports. 3 

Without going into the complicated give and take that resulted in 
the AACR2 rule for court reports, it is sufficient to say that it repre- 
sents a compromise between the two positions presented by the var- 
ious groups of law caialogers. {This is an oversimplification, of course. 
The rule when analyzed, can be seen to fit neatly within the 
framework of AACR2. AACR2, while allowing for the principle of 
corporate emanation for certain selected materials (21.1B2), shows a 
marked preference for entry under personal author if one is in- 
volved.) 

This paper will concern itself with the second pari of the rule and 
in particular the phrase, "according to whichever is used as the basis 
for accepted legal citation practice in the country where the court is 
located." If, as the rule states, a cataloger is to choose the point of en- 
try according to accepted legal citation practice in a given country, 
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how is that practice to be determined? What source materials may be 
used to make such an evaluation? 

To provide this information the following steps have been taken. 
For each country covered there is at least one bibliographic citation to 
an authoritative work that lists and/or discusses the court reports of 
that country in a manner that indicates how existing court reports are 
cited. Every attempt has been made to list works in which the text is in 
English with the citation given in the language of the court reports as 
published. No attempt has been made to list all the possible works that 
might give the needed information. If several works are available, 
those that give the most complete information and/or those that are 
most likely to be available to the cataloger are listed. This approach is 
of significant value for reports published prior to the publication of 
the given source book. It has limited, but rather important, value for 
reports now being published in that it provides insight into past and 
present practice. This information will enable the cataloger to make a 
reasoned judgment as to the trend in court report citation practice 
within a given country. Unfortunately, there are very few source 
materials that baldly state that "such-and-such" is the citation practice 
applicable to a given country. Some of the sources given below pro- 
vide better insight into this problem than others; all give information 
of value to the cataloger. 

The attempt to cover every country in the world was not successful 
because of the many countries, particularly in the Third World, for 
which there are few, if any, authoritative discussions of their legal 
publications. Extensive research in substantive legal treatises would be 
necessary to determine the kinds of reports that have been or are now 
being published. The researcher would then have to rely on the cita- 
tion practice followed by the author of the treatise, which may, or may 
not, follow the accepted practice. 6 

Court Reporting Systems 

When making the decision as to citation practice in a given country, 
the cataloger should keep in mind that the publication practices con- 
cerning court reports, and even the very fact of publication itself, vary 
from country to country. This is due to differences in the preemi- 
nence accorded case law among the countries of the world. Tradi- 
tionally, the world has been divided into two legal systems: the com- 
mon-law system, which exists in the United States and Great Britain 
and in those countries colonized or heavily influenced by them, and 
the civil-law system which is found in Western Europe (excluding 
Great Britain), most of Latin America, and in many of the countries 
of Asia and Africa. A third system has lately been recognized: the law 
of socialist countries. This latter system is heavily influenced by the 
civil-law tradition, and its legal publications are quite similar to those 
found in most civil-law countries. 7 It should be recognized, that while 
the dichotomy above is useful, the practices that have evolved in each 
country within a given sphere, while sharing common characteristics, 
may differ greatly. 
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From the standpoint of applying rule 21.36A1, the crucial differ- 
ence between the common-law and civil-law countries is the emphasis 
put on case law. In common-law countries, such as the United States 
and Great Britain, a great deal of emphasis is put on case law. These 
legal systems rely heavily on judicial decisions to define what the law 
actually is. What has been decided in a previous case is highly persua- 
sive, indeed often binding, in subsequent cases. In civil-law countries, 
case law is less important. Judicial decisions, while they may be persua- 
sive in some cases, are nonbinding. This difference in emphasis on 
case law has influenced the publication of court reports. In those 
countries following the common-law tradition, highly developed sys- 
tems of court reporting have evolved with the decisions of many 
courts rigorously recorded and published. In civil-law countries, re- 
porting has been much less systematic and thorough. 

As regards the reporting of judicial decisions, there is no uniformity among 
civil-law systems. Decisions of intermediate appellate courts as a rule are not 
officially reported. Even with respect to the decisions of courts of last resort, 
most of those countries leave the reporter's task wholly or partly to private 
enterprise; where official reports exist, they may be selective or limited to ab- 
stract, headnote-like summaries of the court's legal reasoning. 8 

It is this difference that makes determining citation practice for 
court reports difficult, at best, outside the common-law countries. 

Sources for Common-Law Countries 

As mentioned above, the common-law countries have a long tradi- 
tion of reporting court cases. The publication of such reports has been 
well documented in materials that discuss the legal source material of 
the countries involved. 

United States 

For United States law, the best source is Miles O. Price and Harry 
Bitner's Effective Legal Research: A Practical Manual of Law Books and 
Their Use (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953). This edition of Price and 
Bitner contains an appendix that lists all U.S. reports, federal and 
state. This listing is not found in later editions. For a discussion of de- 
velopments since 1953 it is useful to turn to either J. Myron Jacobstein 
and Roy M. Mersky's Fundamentals of Legal Research (Mineola, N.Y.: 
Foundation Pr., 1977), or How to Find the Law, Morris L. Cohen, edi- 
tor (7th ed.; St. Paul: West Pub., 1976), or Miles O. Price, Harry Bit- 
ner, and Shirley Raissi Bysiewicz' Effective Legal Research (4th ed.; Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, 1979). 

It should be pointed out that it is in the United States that one will 
find the greatest variety of court reports. For some courts there are 
both official and nonofficial sets of reports. Some have reporters 
named, some do not. Reports from lower and special-interest courts 
are often published as well as those from the higher courts. The 
sources given above will give the cataloger the needed information as 
to which part of 21.36A1 should be applied. 
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Great Britain 

In Great Britain circumstances are similar to those in the United 
States. There are a multitude of reports for many levels of courts. 
One great difference is that there are no official reports issued in 
Great Britain. Court reporting has been left to individuals and groups 
outside of the government structure. A complete listing of British 
court reports can be found in W. Harold Maxwell and Leslie F. Max- 
well's Legal Bibliography of the British Commonwealth of Nations (2d ed.; 
London: Sweet & Maxwell, 1955-1964). This seven-volume set, often 
referred to as Sweet and Maxwell, covers the court reports of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth for the period indicated. For ease of access each 
volume is described below. 

Vol. 1. English Law to 1800; Including Wales, the Channel Islands, 
and the Isle of Man. 

Vol. 2. English Law from 1801 to 1954; Including Wales, the 
Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man. 

Vol. 3. Canadian and British-American Colonial Law; from Earliest 
Times to December 1956. 

Vol. 4. Irish Law to 1956. 

Vol. 5. Scottish Law to 1956; Together with a List of Roman Law 
Books in the English Language. 

Vol. 6. Australia, New Zealand, and Their Dependencies; from 
Earliest Times to June, 1958. 

Vol. 7. The British Commonwealth Excluding the United King- 
dom, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, India, and Pakistan. 
An eighth volume covering India and Pakistan, listed as in prepara- 
tion in 1964, has never been published. In addition to these volumes, 
two other publications by Sweet & Maxwell cover law reports for vari- 
ous parts of the British Commonwealth. Sweet & Maxwell's Guide to 
Law Reports and Statutes (4th ed.; London: Sweet & Maxwell, 1962) 
covers GREAT BRITAIN and the UNITED KINGDOM, but does not 
include the other British Commonwealth countries. W. Harold Max- 
well and C. R. Brown's Complete List of British and Colonial Law Reports 
and Legal Periodicals (3d ed.; London: Sweet 8c Maxwell, 1937) and its 
1946 supplement, within the obvious limitation of publication dates, 
cover the BRITISH COMMONWEALTH countries, including IN- 
DIA. Miles O. Price, Harry Bitner, and Shirley Raissi Bysiewicz' Effec- 
tive Legal Research (4th ed.; Boston: Little, Brown., 1979) contains a 
short, but comprehensive, discussion of the law reports of the UNIT- 
ED KINGDOM and CANADA. It also covers AUSTRALIA, NEW 
ZEALAND, and SOUTH AFRICA. 

Sources for Civil-Law Countries 

When investigating the court report citation practices of the various 
civil-law countries, it was found that although there are several guides 
to abbreviation practices, there are no general guides to citation prac- 
tice. One has to turn to treatises on various systems of law or to rely 
on authoritative bibliographies on the legal systems of the countries 
involved. 
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Western Europe 

One of the best English-language sources that contains information 
on the court reports of EUROPE is a series of books sponsored by the 
Parker School of Foreign and Comparative Law of Columbia Universi- 
ty, all of which have titles beginning Guide to Foreign Legal Materials 

For FRANCE, GERMANY, and SWITZERLAND consult Charles 

Szladits' Guide to Foreign Legal Materials: French, German, Swiss (Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.: Published for the Parker School of Foreign and Compar- 
ative Law by Oceana Publications, 1959). The court reports of ITA- 
LY are discussed in Angelo Grisoli's Guide to Foreign Legal Materials: 
Italian (Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Published for the Parker School of Foreign 
and Comparative Law by Oceana Publications, 1965). For BELGIUM, 
LUXEMBOURG, and the NETHERLANDS see Paul Graulich and 
others' Guide to Foreign Legal Matenah: Belgium, Luxembourg, Netherlands 
(Dobbs Ferry, N.Y,: Published for the Parker School of Foreign and 
Comparative Law by Oceana Publications, 1968). A German work, 
Georg Leistner's Ober die Veroffenllichungspraxh oberster und hbherer 
Genchte in Westeuropa (Tubingen: Arbeiisgemeinschaft fur Jurisiisches 
Bihiiotheks- und Dokumentationswesen, 1975) contains descriptions of 
the court reports of GERMANY, AUSTRIA, FRANCE, SPAIN, 
SWITZERLAND, and PORTUGAL. Another German work, Helmut 
Coing's Handbuch der Quellen und Literatur der neueren Europaischen Pri- 
vatrechtsgeschickte (Munich: Beck, 1973- ) describes the source mate- 
rials for the nations of Western Europe in Bd. II, Neure Zeit (1500— 
1800), 2, Teilbd., Gesetzgebung und Rechtsprechung. This work, which is 
quite detailed and requires a knowledge of German to use effectively, 
should prove invaluable for handling works within its scope. The 
court reports of the Scandinavian countries, including DENMARK. 
NORWAY. ICELAND, SWEDEN, and FINLAND, are discussed in 
Stig Iuul, Ake Malmstrom, and Jen Sdndergaard's Scandinavian Legal 
Bibliography (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1961). 

Eastern Europe 

The countries of Eastern Europe fall into the socialist tradition of 
law, which produces legal materials similar to those of the civil-law 
countries. However, published collections of court reports are few. 
There is a series of publications that, although somewhat dated, covers 
court reports. These studies done by the Mid-European Law Project 
of the Library of Congress were published for the Free Europe Com- 
mittee by Praeger (New York). The countries and titles included are: 

BALTIC STATES: Legal Sources and Bibliography of the Baltic 

States (Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania) by Johan- 
nes Klesment and others (1963) 

BULGARIA: Legal Sources and Bibliography of Bulgaria by 

Ivan Sipkov (1956) 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Legal Sources and Bibliography of Czechoslova- 
kia by Alois Bohmer and others (1959) 

HUNGARY: Legal Sources and Bibliography of Hungary by 
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POLAND: 

ROMANIA: 

YUGOSLAVIA: 



Alexander Kalnoki Bedo and George 
Torzsay-Biber (1959) 

Legal Sources and Bibliography of Poland by 
Peter Siekanowicz (1964) 
Legal Sources and Bibliography of Romania by 
Virgiliu Stoicoiu (1964) 

Legal Sources and Bibliography of Yugoslavia 
by Fran Gjupanovich and Alexander 
Adamovitch (1964) 

For RUSSIA, one may turn to William E. Butler's Russian and Soviet 
Law; An Annotated Catalogue of Reference Works, Legislation, Court Re- 
ports, Serials, and Monographs on Russian and Soviet Law (including Inter- 
national Law) (Lug, Switzerland: Inter Documentation Co., 1976). 

Latin America 

As with the Eastern European countries, there is a series of publica- 
tions that, although quite dated, covers the area fairly well. The "Latin 
American Series," published by the Library of Congress (Washington, 
D.C.), includes: 



ARGENTINA: 



BRAZIL: 



BOLIVIA: 



CHILE: 



COLOMBIA: 



CUBA: 



DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 



Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile by Edwin 
M. Borchard (1917) and its successor 
A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 
of Argentina, 1917-1946 by Helen L. 
Clagett (1948) 

Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile by Edwin 
M. Borchard (1917). No update has 
been done. 

A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 
of Bolivia by Helen L. Clagett (1947) 
Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile by Edwin 
M. Borchard (1917) and its successor 
A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 
of Chile, 1917-1946 by Helen L. 
Clagett (1947) 

A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 

of Colombia by Richard C. Backus and 

Phanor J. Eder (1943) 

A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 

of Cuba, the Dominican Republic and 

Haiti by Crawford M. Bishop and 

Anyda Marchant (1944) 

A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 

of Cuba, the Dominican Republic and 

Haiti by Crawford M. Bishop and 

Anyda Marchant (1944) 
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A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 
of Ecuador by Helen L. Clagett (1947) 
A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 
of Cuba, the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti by Crawford M. Bishop and 
Anyda Marchant (1944) 
A Revised Guide to the Law & Legal 
Literature of Mexico by Helen L. 
Clagett and David M. Valderrama 
(1973) and A Guide to the Law and Le- 
gal Literature of the Mexican States by 
Helen L. Clagett (1947) 
A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 
of Paraguay by Helen L. Clagett 
(1947) 

Law £sf Legal Literature of Peru; a Re- 
vised Guide by David M. Valderrama 
(1976) 

A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 
of Uruguay by Helen L. Clagett (1947) 
A Guide to the Law and Legal Literature 
of Venezuela by Helen L. Clagett 
(1947) 

As has been noted, most of these guides are out of date. They do, 
however, give useful information about the legal literature of the 
countries for the dates covered. It is a hopeful sign that two, Mexico 
and Peru, have recently been revised. A more recent publication, 
although it is useful to identify the court reports of a given country, 
lists the works by the court concerned, not citation title. It is Richard 
Rank's Criminal Justice Systems of the Latin-American Nations: A Bibliogra- 
phy of the Primary and Secondary Literature (South Hackensack, N.J.: 
Rothman, 1974). 

Africa 

African countries that are former British possessions are covered in 
the section dealing with Creat Britain and its possessions. For the 
other African nations the compiler has not been able to identify any 
works that list court reports in citation form. In these cases it might be 
best to turn to authoritative treatises on the jurisdiction involved and 
follow the author's practice. 

Asia 

As with Africa, former British possessions in Asia are covered in the 
section dealing with Great Britain and its possessions. For other juris- 
dictions there are few tools available. For a discussion of the court re- 
ports of JAPAN, consult Yosiyuki Noda's Introduction to Japanese Law, 
translated and edited by Anthony H. Angelo (Tokyo: University of 
Tokyo Press, 1976) or The Japanese Legal System; Introductory Cases and 



ECUADOR: 
HAITI: 

MEXICO: 

PARAGUAY: 

PERU: 

URUGUAY: 
VENEZUELA: 
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Materials, edited by Hideo Tanaka (Tokyo: University of Tokyo Press, 
1976). For CHINA, there are very few published primary legal mate- 
rials, and bibliographies consulted do not seem to indicate any collec- 
tions of court reports. 

There are two general works covering the legal materials of the 
world that may be consulted if there are no other sources available. 
The International Encyclopedia of Comparative Law, under the auspices of 
the International Association of Legal Science (New York: Oceana, in 
progress) has issued its first volume, "National Reports," which con- 
tains short, signed reports on the legal systems of each country of the 
world. Some of the summaries mention the court reports issued within 
the countries, others do not. There is also the International Associa- 
tion of Legal Science's Catalogue des sources de documentation juridique 
dans le monde — A Register of Legal Documentation in the World (2d ed., 
rev. and enl.; Paris: Unesco, 1957). This publication lists the main 
sources of legal documentation for most countries. This list can no 
longer be regarded as comprehensive; most citations for court reports 
are to the current materials and many earlier materials are not in- 
cluded. 

One work should be mentioned because, although it does an admir- 
able job of listing legal source materials, it does not reflect the citation 
practices of the countries. It is the Association of American Law 
School's Law Books Recommended for Libraries (South Hackensack, N.J.: 
Rothman, 1967— ). This loose-leaf publication contains many sections 
of foreign law but, since it is based on library holdings and reproduces 
catalog card copy, its entries reflect past cataloging practices under 
pre-AACR2 rules. (For the purposes of interpreting this rule, one 
must be leery of all bibliographies based on library holdings.) 

Conclusion 

Although no attempt has been made to determine the citation prac- 
tice for each country listed above, cursory examination proved the 
British and Australian catalogers to be correct. Most law reports are 
cited under the reporter or the title. Thus the preference for this type 
of entry is warranted. However, the same examination showed that 
most court reports are now cited by title, particularly outside of the 
common-law countries. Since AACR2 rule 21.36A1 says, in effect, that 
a cataloger should enter court reports with a named reporter under 
reporter (if that is the citation practice of the country involved), and 
under court if citation under reporter is not the practice, the entry for 
the court reports of most countries will be under the court (the Amer- 
ican preference). (One wonders why the rule does not send the cata- 
loger back to the distinction based on the authority of the work when 
citation practice does not dictate entry under reporter. This alterna- 
tive would result in entering at least some of the court reports under 
title or accepted citation practice.) 

The works listed above should provide the answers needed to cata- 
log many of the court reports acquired by American libraries. In addi- 
tion, it should be noted that these same source materials provide the 
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information needed to determine some of the uniform titles pre- 
scribed by Chapter 25 of AACR2 and thus are of value to the catalog- 
er for cataloging works other than court reports. 
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A Comparison of Library Tools 
for Monograph Verification 



Elizabeth H. Groot 



Six commonly used library tools were compared as to their effectiveness for 
verification of monograph before acquisition. The tools compared were the 
following: American Book Publishing Record, Books in Prim, 
Cumulative Book Index, Micrographic Catalog Retrieval Systems, 
National Union Catalog, and the OCLC online service. Although costly, the 
OCLC online senrice took the least time to use and gave the highest retrieval 
percentages. Surprisingly, during the imprint year of the monographs, the in- 
expensive Books in Print gave retrieval percentages equal to OCLC. A com- 
puter program, written in BASIC, was used to calculate the retrieval percent- 
ages for all possible combinations of the reference tools, over three periods of 
time. A cost-analysis method was developed that will permit a. library of any 
»w 10 determine which of the reference tools will he best for its purposes. 

Librarians know very WELL the frustration of being unabie to 
verify that monographs, deemed vitally important by their patrons, 
exist and can, in fact, be purchased. Library acquisitions work de- 
pends upon careful verification; time expended for verification at the 
beginning of the process will prevent mistakes and lost time later. 
However, it is also important for a library to keep verification ex- 
penses to a minimum. 

Acquisitions librarians, lacking knowledge of the relative efficiency 
of the traditional verification tools, generally try to have all four: 
American Book Publishing Record (BPR), Books in Print (BiP), Cumulative 
Book Index (CBI), and the National Union Catalog (NUC)— despite their 
great overlap in coverage. This article presents an analysis of the 
effectiveness of these four tools, as well as the OCLC online service 
(OCLC), and the microfiche set of LC catalog data, entitled at the time 
of this study Micrographic Catalog Retrieval Systems (MCRS) but subse- 
quently changed to Bibliographic Control Systems. Coverage, currency, 
and ease of use are the aspects considered, and suggestions are 
offered for the optimum search sequence for the most efficient use of 
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the tools. A method of cost analysis has been devised to assist librar- 
ians in determining which of these tools will best fit their needs. 

Literature Review 

The relative effectiveness of library tools for verification is a gen- 
erally neglected topic. In March 1964 Lazorick and Minder studied 
the acquisitions process at Pennsylvania State University as it applied 
to books other than out-of-print or foreign items. 1 On the basis of two 
small samples of monographs (twenty-five English-language titles on 
order slips and fifty order forms chosen randomly) they concluded 
that searching sequences using five library tools could be found for 
"least time used" and for "most success" and that these could be com- 
bined to give an optimum search sequence for verification of mono- 
graphs. 

Fristoe at the University of North Carolina Library also undertook 
to find a least-cost searching sequence, in order not to search "to the 
bitter end." 2 Working from a randomly selected sample of 100 order 
cards for current American imprints, he obtained a search sequence 
that cost only one-fourth as much as the least effective search. He 
studied BPR, CBI, NUC, Publishers Weekly, Publishers Weekly Announce- 
ments, and LC proof slips. 

Ayres of the University of Bradford in England carried out a 
twelve-month survey to assess the microfiche tool Books in English. 3 Us- 
ing a sample of 509 randomly chosen items (books and pamphlets), 
Ayres concluded that Books m English had the highest success rate (55 
percent) when compared with more conventional tools. However, it 
took twice as long per item checked. Furthermore, 9.8 percent of the 
items could not be verified in any of the nine tools, which Ayres 
grouped into the following seven groups: Books in English; British 
National Bibliography; British Books in Print; CBI; NUC; BIP and Forth- 
coming Books; Books of the Month and Whitakers Cumulative Book List. 

Hewitt, in his general discussion of OCLC, included a short section 
on its use in acquisitions work. 4 He noted the value of OCLC's ex- 
tended search capability using title, title/author combination, or LC 
card number, as well as by the conventional author main entry. Of the 
forty-seven libraries he surveyed, only half were routinely using 
OCLC for verification. Their preorder find rate averaged 71 percent. 
Hewitt concluded that acquisitions librarians should make much more 
use of this valuable tool for verification, since processing and staff 
times for book orders decreased when OCLC was used. 

The most pertinent article found was the report of a study by Reid 
of the Louisiana State University Library at Baton Rouge, comparing 
the effectiveness of OCLC and four printed tools: BPR, CBI, NUC, 
and the LC depository file. 5 She calculated a time-effectiveness ratio 
by dividing the average search time per title (in minutes) by the per- 
centage (actually the decimal fraction) verified with each tool. She con- 
cluded that OCLC was the most productive of the five tools studied 
and that BPR was a more effective tool than CBI. However, Reid did 
not concern herself with cost analysis. 
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Methodology of the Present Study 

The present study differs from those just described in ihe following 
ways: (I) Nine subject areas were examined, from each of which forty 
monographs were selected for verification. (2) A small number of 
foreign imprints was included to make the study correspond more ful- 
ly to a "real life" situation (seventy -nine titles, of which fifteen were in 
foreign languages, primarily French and German). (3) Monographs to 
be verified were selected through a controlled process closely resem- 
bling the ordinary situation in which suggestions for book purchases 
are brought to the attention of" the acquisitions librarian by a library 
patron. {4} A relatively new tool, Mkrogmpkic Catalog Retrieval Systems 
(MCRS), was included. (5) A computer analysis was made to discover 
the combinations of search tools that were most effective and the ex- 
tent of overlap among the verification tools. The computer analysis 
was applied to the nine subject areas separately as well as to the entire 
group of 360 monographs. (6) A method of cost analysis was devised 
that should permit a library of any size to determine which of the 
several verification tools would be cost effective for its volume of ac- 
quisitions work. 

The nine subject areas selected were literature, history, art, psychol- 
ogy, economics, chemistry, biology, environmental science, and' com- 
puter science. Each searcher was assigned the subject with which he or 
she was most familiar. To insure uniformity in the selection of the 
sample and approximate a "real life" situation, each searcher was in- 
structed to select forty monographs from favorable book reviews 
appearing in no more than ten prestigious journals in each subject 
field. The searcher was to select the appropriate number of favorable 
reviews in the order in which they appeared, beginning with the Janu- 
ary 1976 issue. No more than 20 percent were to be foreign imprints 
including titles in English published in countries other than the Unit- 
ed States. Detailed instructions were given the searchers for selecting 
the reviews, especially if fewer than ten prestigious journals were 
available in a field. 

The verification tools to be studied were selected with these three 
objectives in mind: (1) to obtain results that could apply to libraries of 
various sizes; (2) to compare the National Union Catalog with its online 
equivalent, the OCLC data base; and (3) to examine one of the new 
microform services. The microform service selected, Murogmphk Cata- 
log Retrieval Systems, has been described in detail by Knight, 6 Briefly, 
MCRS consists of LC catalog entries (beginning in 1970} reproduced 
on microfiche, with both a title index and a main-entry index, also on 
microfiche. These indexes contain sufficient information for most 
verifications to be accomplished without having to look up the com- 
plete catalog card on another fiche. The fact that the indexes are 
cumulated for several years makes this tool handier than NUC for re- 
cent material. 

General rules were devised for searching the verification tools, 
although each searcher was permitted to keep records in his or her 
own manner, at least during the early stages of the project. The 
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searchers were asked to record the time required for verification in 
each tool, the imprint year for each monograph verified, and, for each 
tool, the earliest issue date in which the monograph was listed. The 
searchers were also asked to note inaccuracies found, or discrepancies 
from one tool to the next. Each searcher verified his or her own list of 
forty monographs in JVt/C, CB1, BIP, and BPR, completing the enure 
search in one tool before beginning the next. A small team verified all 
360 monograph tides during slack periods at the OCLC terminals, lo- 
cated at the State University of New York at Albany. Another small 
team verified all titles with 'the MCRS, as it can best be used by no 
more than two persons at a time. 

The searchers soon noted that some of the tools were much more 
current than others and decided to study the performance of each for 
three time periods: (1) imprint year; (2) imprint year plus the follow- 
ing year; and (3) imprint year plus all succeeding years. The data 
were recorded so as to permit easy analysis by computer. Computer 
programs in BASIC calculated the percentages retrieved by each indi- 
vidual tool, and for each possible combination of tools, for each of the 
three time periods. 

Cost Analysis 

To permit the data collected to be used by libraries of varying size, 
an easy method of cost analysis was devised. It is po.ssible to calculate 
the break-even point between any two tools that might be used for 
verification, using any labor cost, expressed in dollars per minute. 

The first step 'is to determine the cost of owning and maintaining 
each tool. To that is added the labor cost of verifying monographs, 
calculated as follows: 

(number of items) x (minutes/item) x (labor cost/minute) 
For example, if 10,000 monographs are to be verified in a year, if the 
average time to verify an item is two minutes, and if labor costs six 
dollars per hour (i.e., ten cents per minute), then the labor cost is: 

10,000 x 2 x $0.10 = $2,000 
Now suppose there are two services, one costing $500 per year to own 
and maintain and taking four minutes per verification and the other 
costing $2,900 per year to own and maintain but requiring only one 
minute per verification. It can be shown that it would be cheaper to 
use the $500 tool up to a certain number of verifications per year but 
that for a greater number it would be cheaper to use the tool costing 
$2 900 per year. For large differences in cost of owning and maintain- 
ing different tools, the break-even point can be dramatically shown by 
a graph (figure I). , , 

For any case, however, the algebraic solution is available. J o calcu- 
late the break-even point, let N represent the unknown number of 
verifications at the time when the costs become equal for the two ser- 
vices. Then set up the equation so that the cost of using the $500 tool 
for iV verifications is equal to the cost of using the $2,900 tool for N 
verifications, as follows: 
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Figure 1 

Graphical Representation of Break-Even Point 
$500 + (TV x 4 x $0.10) = $2,900 + (N x 1 x $0.10) 

Solving this equation for N gives a break-even point of 8,000 between 
these two hypothetical tools. If more than 8,000 verifications are to be 
done in a year, the tool costing $2,900 per year will save money in this 
hypothetical case because of the lower labor costs to use it. 

Results of the Study 

Six bibliographic tools used for verification of monographs were 
studied from the standpoint of their coverage, currency, and costs. 
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The tools were the OCLC online data base, the Micrographic Catalog 
Retrieval System, National Union Catalog, Cumulative Book Index, Books in 
Print, and American Book Publishing Record. 

Coverage 

The tools based upon MARC records gave much better coverage 
than the others. Certain of the tools do not include foreign imprints, a 
factor that lessens their usefulness for verification purposes. As shown 
in figure 2, OCLC could retrieve 97.5 percent of the monographs, tol- 
lowed closely by MCRS (94.4 percent) and XUC (93.0 percent). 

The computer analysis made it possible to determine the degree of 
overlap of the various services. For example, the NUC alone yielded 
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Figure 2 

Percent Success in Verifying Monographs (Raw Scores; No Adjustments Made for 
Lack of Foreign Imprints) 
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93 percent retrieval, while the other three printed tools had lower 
percentages: BPR, 73.9 percent; CBI, 81.7 percent; and BIP, 83.6 per- 
cent. However, the combinations of NUC with the others gave these 
interesting results: 

NUC + CBI— 96.4 percent 
NUC + BIP— 95.8 percent 
NUC + BPR— 95.0 percent 

Thus, a searcher starting the verifications with NUC should be able to 
find an additional 2 to 3.4 percent by continuing with any of the other 
three printed tools. 

By this process it can be determined whether or not the addition of 
another tool to any one of the six tools will increase the retrieval per- 
centage and, if so, by how much. Table 1 combines the computer runs 
for all searches over the three periods of time under study. Note that 
for combinations of duo tools the highest retrieval rate was 98.9 per- 
cent, using CBI and OCLC. The combination of three tools increased 
the total retrieved to 99.4 percent, using BIP, OCLC, and MCRS. 
Searching "to the bitter end," using all six tools, did not increase the 
total; that last 0.6 percent could not be found in any of the verifica- 
tion tools. 



TABLE 1 



Percentage of Titles Verified 
with Different Reference Tools 



Imprint 
Year 
Alone 



Imprint 
Year Plus 



Imprint 
Year Plus All 
Succeeding 
Years 



Tool 



Following 
Year 



NUC 

BPR 

CBI 

BIP 

OCLC 

MCRS 

NUC, BPR 

NUC, CBI 

NUC, BIP 

NUC, OCLC 

NUC,MCRS 

BPR,CBI 

BPR, BIP 

BPR,OCLC 

BPR,MCRS 

CBI, BIP 

C5/,OCLC 

CBI, MCRS 

B/P.OCLC 

BIP, MCRS 

OCLC,MCRS 

NUC,BPR,CBI 

NUC,BPR,BIP 



53.3 
56.9 
40.8 
70.0 
70.8 
57.2 
65.6 
60.3 
79.2 
83.3 
63.9 
63.6 
77.5 
75.8 
68.1 
76.9 
75.3 
63.9 
83.3 
80.8 
74.7 
69.2 
81.7 



88.9 
73.6 
77.5 
80.8 
92.5 
90.6 
92.5 
93.6 
94.7 
95.6 
93.9 
85.3 
86.1 
95.0 
93.6 
88.9 
95.8 
93.6 
95.6 
95.3 
95.3 
94.2 
95.0 



93.0 
73.9 
81.7 
83.6 
97.5 
94.4 
95.0 
96.4 
95.8 
98.6 
96.7 
87.5 
87.7 
98.6 
96.1 
90.3 
98.9 
96.7 
98.6 
97.5 
98.3 
96.7 
96.1 
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TABLE 1 (cont.) 



Tool 



NUC,BPR,OCLC 

NUC,BPR,MCRS 

NUC,CBI,BIP 

NUC,CBI,OCLC 

NUC,CBI,MCRS 

NUC,BIP,OCLC 

NUC,BIP,MCRS 

NUC.OCLCMCRS 

BPR,CBI,BIP 

BPR,CBl,OCLC 

BPR,CBI,MCRS 

BPR,BIP,OCLC 

BPR,BIP,MCRS 

BPR,OCLC,MCRS 

CBI,BIP,OCLC 

CBI,BIP,MCRS 

CBI,OCLC,MCRS 

BIP,OCLC,MCRS 

NUC,BPR,CB1,BIP 

NUC,BPR,CBI, OCLC 

NUC,BPR,CBI,MCRS 

NUC,BPR,BIP,OCLC 

NUC,BPR,BIPMCRS 

NVC,BPR,OCLC,MCRS 

NUC,CBI,BIP,OCLC 

NUC,CBI,BIP,MCRS 

NUC,CBI,OCLC,MCRS 

NUC,BIP,OCLC,MCRS 

BPR,CBI,BIP,OCLC 

BPR,CBI,BIP,MCRS 

BPR,CBI,OCLCMCRS 

BPR,BIP,OCLC,MCRS 

CBI,BIP, OCLC,MCRS 

NUC,BPR,CBI,BIP,OCLC 

NUC,BPR,CBI,BIP,MCRS 

NUC,BPR,CBI,OCLC,MCRS 

NUC,BPR,BIP,OCLC,MCRS 

NUC,CBI,BIP,OCLC,MCRS 

BPR,CBI,BIP,OCLC,MCRS 

NUC,BPR,CBI,BIP,OCLC,MCRS 

NOT FOUND 



Imprint 

Alone 


Imprint 

Vf»^T~ Plus 
Following 
Year 
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Year Plus All 
Succeeding 
Years 
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86.7 


97.8 


99.2 


84.7 


96.9 


98.6 


80.0 


96.9 


99.2 


85.8 


97.5 


99.4 


86.9 


97.8 


99.4 


86.4 


97.5 


99.4 


86.9 


97.8 


99.4 


13.1 


2.2 


0.6 



The analysis was extended to each subject area, with the result that 
certain tools were found to be weak in particular subject areas. The 
results are reported in table 2. which should be used cautiously be- 
cause of the small sample sizes used in this study. The three most 
troublesome subjects were art, chemistry, and computer science. Any 
:i specializing in certain subjects needs to identify the venhcation 
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TABLE 2 

Percent Coverage by Subject, All Years 



Subject 


OCLC 


MCRS 


NUC 


BIP 


CHI 


BPR 


Literature 


100.0 


100.0 


97.5 


92.5 


95.0 


85.0 


History 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


90.0 


85.0 


82.5 


Art 


97.5 


97.5 


92.5 


82.5 


65.0 


65.0 


Psychology 


97.5 


97.5 


90.0 


97.5 


90.0 


72.5 


Economics 


100.0 


97.5 


97.5 


80.0 


82.5 


77.5 


Chemistry 


92.5 


80.0 


87.5 


67.5 


72.5 


62.5 


Biology 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


95.0 


92.5 


85.0 


Environmental 














Science 


97.5 


90.0 


90.0 


75.0 


82.5 


77.5 


Computer 














Science 


92.5 


87.5 


82.5 


72.5 


70.0 


57.5 


All Subjects 


97.5 


94.4 


93.0 


83.6 


81.7 


73.9 



tools that are strong and those that are weak in its subjects. The in- 
formation in this report can be considered a starting place, but a li- 
brary specializing in any of the subjects not included (e.g., banking, 
medicine) may need to conduct its own survey to discover the most 
suitable verification tools. 



Currency 

The Imprint Year. The most important year from the standpoint of 
the acquisitions librarian is the imprint year. It is then that book re- 
views are most apt to appear; it is then that verifications are the most 
difficult because of the time required for the information to appear in 
the verification tools. 

From an examination of the percentages retrieved during the im- 
print year, a different picture emerges from that found for total 
coverage. The currency of information in these tools varies greatly. 
The acquisitions librarian needs to know which tools perform best 
during the imprint year. 

The computer analysis clearly showed that the inexpensive Books in 
Print gave just as good results for the imprint year as OCLC (70 per- 
cent verified). 

An examination of the percentages retrieved by different combina- 
tions of tools in the imprint year revealed less overlap. For example, 
the combination of BIP and OCLC gave 83.3 percent verified, 
although each tool alone gave 70 percent. Moreover, it was possible 
for two relatively inexpensive printed tools in combination to exceed 
the retrieval percentage of OCLC for the imprint year. For the 360 
books under study, such combinations were 

NUC + BIP— 79.2 percent 
BPR + BIP— 77.5 percent 

It was interesting to note that 13.1 percent of the sample could not 
be verified in any of the six tools during the imprint year. The lesson 
to be learned would seem to be: Search in no more than three tools during 
the imprint year. Otherwise you are probably wasting time and money 
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and you probably will not find what you seek. 

Imprint Year Plus Following Year. For the imprint year and the follow- 
ing year, OCLC retrieved the highest percentage (92.5 percent). This 
rate is only 5 percent less than the total found through OCLC over 
the longer time period of three to four years. 

OCLC was closely followed by MCRS at 90.6 percent and NUC at 
88.9 percent. There was a clear gap between these three tools, which 
are based on the MARC data base, and the other tools under study. 
The next highest retrieval rate was 80.8 percent for BIP. 

However, several combinations of printed tools gave retrievals equal 
to, or slightly exceeding, that of OCLC. 

NUC + BIP— 94.7 percent 

NUC + CBI— 93.6 percent 

NUC + BPR— 92.5 percent 

Imprint Year Plus All Years After. Only a small increase in the percen- 
tages retrieved was found when searching was extended past the im- 
print year plus the following year. For each tool the percentage in- 
creased slightly— from 0.3 percent for BPR to 5.0 percent for OCLC 
(table 3). 

A large number of additional items is found in each tool in the 
second year, but only a very small number in subsequent years. 
Obviously, prolonged searching yields very little extra information, 
and may be expensive because of the time it takes to search multiple 
issues. 



TABLE 3 

Percentage ok Titles Verified 
in Each of Three Time Periods 



Time Period 


OCLC 


MCRS 


NUC 


BIP 


CBI 


UI'R 


Imprint yr. 

+ Next yr. 


70.8 
+ 21.7 


57.2 
+ 33.4 


53.3 
+ 35.6 


70.0 
+ 10.8 


40.8 
+ 36.7 


56.9 
+ 16.7 


2 yr. total 
+ All after 


92.5 
+ 5.0 


90.6 
+ 3.8 


88.9 
+ 4.1 


80.8 
+ 2.8 


77.5 
+ 4.2 


73.6 
+ 0.3 


Grand total 


97.5 


94.4 


93.0 


83.6 


81.7 


73.9 



Speed of Searching 

As might be expected, the automated source (OCLC) and the com- 
pact microfiche source (MCRS) enjoyed a clear advantage over the 
conventional manual tools in the time required for verification of 
monographs. Records kept by the search teams yielded the following 
average times to conduct an exhaustive verification search. 



Tool Minutes per Item 

OCLC 1.15 

MCRS 1.31 

BPR 2.10 

CBI 2.17 

BIP 2.25 

NUC 2.94 
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The NUC, perhaps because of its sheer bulk, takes the longest time 
to use. Both the online service and the microfiche service were faster 
than any of the printed tools. However, the rate for OCLC varies, de- 
pending upon the time of day. Speeds of one minute per item could 
be achieved at night, while daytime speeds were nearer 1.5 minutes 
per item. 

Cost Analysis 

To attempt a simple cost analysis let us assume that the labor cost is 
twelve dollars per hour, including overhead. Then each minute of 
labor costs twenty cents and the costs per item searched can be calcu- 
lated by multiplying the time in minutes by the cost per minute. How- 
ever, the percent verified in each tool should be taken into account. If 
a tool were very cheap to use, but permitted verification of only 20 
percent of the items, it would not be a good choice no matter how in- 
expensive. So the figures calculated for cost per item searched must be 
divided by the fraction verified to arrive at a cost per item found. 
Table 4 summarizes the calculations. 



TABLE 4 

Calculated Labor Cost/Item Actually Verified 



Tool 


Min./Item 


x Cost/Min. 


= Cost/Item 


Fraction = 


Cost/Item 








Searched 


Verified 


Found 


OCLC 


1.15 


I .20 


S .230 


.975 


$ .236 


MCRS 


1.31 


.20 


.262 


.944 


.277 


BPR 


2.10 


.20 


.420 


.739 


.568 


CBI 


2.17 


.20 


.434 


.817 


.531 


BIP 


2.25 


.20 


.450 


.836 


.538 


NUC 


2.94 


.20 


.588 


.930 


.632 



When the cost of owning and maintaining each tool is known, total 
costs of using each tool can be calculated. More importantly, the same 
figures can be used to calculate the break-even point, or the point at 
which the cost of using one tool becomes equal to the cost of using 
another, expressed as a number of verifications per year. It is appar- 
ent that one tool will be cheaper than another until the higher labor 
costs for using it offset its lower cost. 

For example, the 1978 costs for BPR total $66.00 ($21.00 for the 
subscription plus $45.00 for the annual cumulation). For BIP the sup- 
plement for 1977/78 cost $45.00 and the 1978/79 volume cost 
$92.50, making a total of $137.50. The yearly costs for a certain num- 
ber of verifications (e.g., 5,000 per year) can be calculated by adding 
the cost of owning the tool and the cost of using it. 

BPR: $66.00 + (5,000 x $0,568) = $2,906.00 
BIP: $137.50 + (5,000 x $0,538) = $2,827.50 

To determine the number of verifications at which the break-even 
point will occur, let N represent the number of verifications per year 
when the cost of using one tool equals the cost of using the other. 
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$66.00 + (N x $0,568) = $137.50 + (N x $0,538) 
66.00 + 0.568 N= 137.50 + 0.538 N 
0.568 N - 0.538 N= 137.50 - 66.00 
0.03 N = 71.50 
N = 2,383. 

BPR costs less initially, but costs more for each use than BIP. When 
the number of verifications reaches 2,383, the costs are exactly the 
same (break-even point), after which it becomes cheaper overall to use 
BIP. Thus, if hard choices are necessary, a library can determine 
whether it should buy BPR or BIP if it cannot afford both. 

Such calculations can be made for each of the tools, and can prove 
informative for the library director. A library that has very many 
verifications to make per year would like to know whether or not such 
services as OCLC and MCRS are more cost-effective than the conven- 
tional printed tools. 

In calculating the costs of the tools, factors that should be taken into 
account are the following: 

1. CBI is sold on a "service basis," in proportion to the library's 
average annual fund for English-language books. 

2. NUC is sold in separate parts, so that each library may purchase 
only those parts it needs. 

3. MCRS (now called Bibliographic Control Systems) is sold in separate 



tenance costs and supplies should be included in the calculations. 
4. OCLC requires a dedicated computer terminal of a special kind 
plus a modem to connect it to the telephone lines. There will be 
initial installation costs for both the terminal and the modem, 
plus annual maintenance costs. In addition, an institution that 
owns any OCLC terminals is required to join a network to which 
it must pay considerable monthly fees. Finally, there must be 
considered the "connect charges" for communications, to be paid 
for each hour or fraction thereof that each terminal is in use. 



Six reference tools used for verification of monographs before ac- 
quisition were compared for ease of use, coverage, and currency of 
information. A computer analysis helped determine the degree of 
overlap among the tools. A method of cost analysis was developed to 
aid acquisitions librarians determine which reference tools would be 
cost-effective in their situations. 

In this test the OCLC service gave the quickest results and, over a 
period of time, had the highest retrieval rate. However, during the 
imprint year of the monographs, only 70 percent could be found 
through OCLC; likewise 70 percent could be found in BIP. All of the 
other tools were much less current. By the end of the second year, 
nearly all of the monographs that would eventually be covered by any 
tool had been included; thus, searching beyond the second year will 
become quite expensive since little more will be found. 




Conclusions 
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Relatively poor showings were made by the three reference tools not 
based on the MARC records. CBI did not permit retrieval of foreign 
imprints and both BPR and BIP are heavily oriented towards Amer- 
ican publishers. 

The computer analysis showed that there is much overlap among 
the references. To cut down on unnecessary searching in additional 
tools and lower searching costs, a searcher should begin with the tool 
that performs best in a particular subject area. 

All of the reference tools were considered accurate. Typographical 
errors were not a problem, although a few were noted. OCLC some- 
times had two or more versions of a record. 

The NUC was cumbersome to shelve and to use. Its retrieval rate 
after the imprint year, however, was only slightly less than the rates 
for OCLC and MCRS. These two newer services offer all of the mate- 
rial contained in NUC, take much less space, and have the information 
available more quickly. The enhanced searchability of both OCLC and 
MCRS in comparison with NUC was noted. Both permit searching by 
title, a valuable capability for certain types of material, like svmposia, 
not easily found by a main-entry search. In addition, the combined 
author/title search, available with OCLC, is most useful when author 
search alone would yield many items. 

In summary, two automated tools used for verification of mono- 
graphs proved superior to four traditional tools for currency and re- 
trieval rates, but may be more expensive to install and use. A library 
considering the selection of reference tools for verification should 
make a cost analysis to determine the break-even point between 
alternative tools and should avoid purchasing tools that essentially 
duplicate one another. The cost analysis should permit a library to 
purchase only the tools that are most cost-effective. 
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An Evaluation of an Oregon 
School District's Centralized 
Ordering and Processing System 

Leslie Hendrickson and Marie Celestre 



This evaluation of a medium-sized school district's centralized ordering and 
processing system was undertaken to investigate complaints about time lags in 
the operation of the system. Data were collected through interviews, question- 
naires, and a random sample search of ordering and processing records. The 
authors discovered a pattern of lime lags at each stage of the operation. There 
are indications these delays are no longer than those in the earlier decentral- 
ized system. 

TPhe USE of centralized processing systems for school libraries grew 
very rapidly during the late 1950s and 1960s, and especially between 
1966 and 1970 when many centralized processing centers were estab- 
lished with federal support. 1 Despite the extensive growth, there are 
relatively few detailed case studies of the operations of such systems. 

The first and only really detailed study of a school centralized pro- 
cessing center was done by Wiese and Whitehorn. 2 They studied five 
years of operation, 1956—61, in the Baltimore City schools. The litera- 
ture on centralized processing systems more typically contains the re- 
sults of mailed surveys from selected samples of school districts. 3 

The Eugene public schools, in Eugene, Oregon, began a centralized 
processing system in 1974. This article describes the results of an eval- 
uation of that system conducted by the district's evaluation depart- 
ment in 1976. The evaluation was prompted by complaints from 
numerous school personnel about time lags in receiving books, loss of 
control of ordering and processing at the school level, and processing 
errors. 

This case study of centralized processing systems is illuminating for 
three reasons: (1) it exemplifies Aceto's findings in 1964 about the lack 
of planning and cost analysis and the "slim amount of empirical evi- 
dence" used to establish the program; 4 (2) it systematically links corn- 
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plaints about time lags in the system's operation to actual data on the 
time lags; and (3) the context in which the program operates is de- 
scribed so that readers can see the pressures and administrative styles 
affecting its operation. This evaluation shows the wide range of pro- 
cedural difficulties encountered in analyzing institutional acquisition 
systems. 

History 

The centralized system under evaluation had been established in 
1974 as part of a district-wide reorganization plan of a new superin- 
tendent. In 1975, the Eugene public schools had approximately twenty 
thousand students, eleven hundred teachers, and forty-five schools. 
The new system took staff from schools and centralized them in a 
single department in the administrative headquarters. This depart- 
ment was called Media Services and placed under the jurisdiction of 
the assistant superintendent of business services. The department 
head, called the coordinator of media services, had previously been in 
charge of the smaller ordering and processing department handling 
elementary and junior high school library books. 

Centralized ordering and processing of library material began in 
the elementary schools about twenty-five years ago, and in 1965 was 
expanded to include the junior high schools. In 1974 the decision was 
made to further expand this program to include senior high library 
materials, senior high bindery, junior and senior high audiovisual 
materials, and textbooks for all grade levels. 

The expansion of the centralized ordering and processing system 
was undertaken for two reasons according to the superintendent and 
the assistant superintendent for business services. It was thought that 
centralized ordering and processing would be cheaper and more 
efficient and would free school librarians for readers' services. 

In January 1974, the superintendent asked the coordinator of 
media services to write a proposed two-year budget for a centralized 
ordering and processing system to cover all library materials and text- 
books as well as staff. The first budget she prepared totaled $99,500. 
The superintendent and his staff considered this too high, since one 
of the advantages of the centralization should be reduced cost. The 
revised estimate was $78,000. Most of this decrease was in the amount 
requested for staff. 

According to the superintendent, no cost estimates had been made 
of the amount the decentralized system had cost the district. The su- 
perintendent and some members of his staff reviewed school person- 
nel figures, but no other steps were taken to estimate the cost of the 
decentralized system. 

While many other school districts in Oregon order and process li- 
brary books centrally, only the Portland school district has had a cen- 
tralized system for processing textbooks for the kindergarten through 
eighth grade. However, Portland has never centrally processed text- 
books for secondary schools. Therefore, data were not available from 
similar systems for comparison. 
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Claims and Counterclaims 
about the new system 

In her six-month review, the coordinator of media services said that 
a centralized processing system had the following advantages: (1) it re- 
lieved the school library staff of clerical work and freed them to ex- 
tend and refine their services to the faculty and students. It also 
allowed the librarian to develop and teach library skill programs, 
thereby substantiating and reemphasizing the need for professional, 
certified library personnel; (2) the cataloging done by professional cat- 
alogers was of better quality; (3) centralized processing offered dis- 
trict-wide uniformity and contributed to facility and economy in pro- 
duction; (4) cost analyses indicated that it was economically sound to 
avoid, whenever possible, the duplication of effort apparent when 
each school provided its own technical services; (5) some savings to a 
district resulted through a reduction in the need for multiple pur- 
chases of many supply and equipment items. For example, a processing 
center can lease automated equipment to speed up processing. 

Those school personnel who had complaints about the expanded 
centralized system claimed the level of service they were able to pro- 
vide for students and staff had decreased since the expansion of cen- 
tralized ordering and processing. They claimed that the expansion of 
the centralized system had the following disadvantages: (1) the lag be- 
tween the time a school ordered a book and the time it was ready for 
use by students and teachers increased substantially; (2) there was a 
loss of control of ordering and processing procedures at the school 
level; (3) the quality of cataloging and processing was inferior to that 
done by the individual school; and (4) centralized processing had not 
resulted in a savings of either money or staff time. 

Evaluators were thus faced with contrary claims. 

Methodology of the Evaluation 

The evaluation team consisted of a professional researcher from the 
Research, Development, and Evaluation Department of the school dis- 
trict and a librarian from another state hired for the project. Addi- 
tional temporary staff was hired for selecting and coding the random 
sample data. 

Three data sources were used to evaluate the competing claims: (1) 
a 5 percent random sample was taken from the order cards in the 
Media Services Department; (2) questionnaires were sent to all district 
schools; (3) forty-three interviews with school district employees and 
book distributors were conducted. These interviews included school 
personnel in other Oregon school districts. 

A problem encountered in this study was the limited amount of 
verifiable data. With the exception of Media Services' permanent 
order files and work-load statistics, no operating records were avail- 
able, and many of the complaints were not open to verification. 

Since no cost analyses or staffing studies were done prior to the ex- 
pansion of centralized ordering/processing, it was not possible to make 
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detailed comparisons between the costs and performance of the new 
centralized system versus the costs and performance of the old system. 
It was possible to establish the amount of time book orders spent at 
each stage of the ordering and processing system, but because Media 
Services staff only began keeping these records after its expansion and 
many schools maintained no dated records of their processing time, it 
was not possible to make any accurate comparison between past and 
present performance. 

When looking at the history of the expansion of centralized order- 
ing/processing, the evaluators were hampered by conflicting informa- 
tion and lack of documentation. The only documents that exist relat- 
ing to this period are the budget proposals prepared by the coordina- 
tor of media services. No record at all exists of the decision-making 
process that created the new system of centralized ordering/process- 
ing. It did not appear on the agenda of any administrative staff meet- 
ings. The superintendent, when interviewed, said that he thought his 
decision was made as part of the budget committee's deliberations. 
The lack of records made this claim unverifiable. 

Time Lag in Receiving Books 

The amount of time between the date a school sent an order to 
Media Services and the date of receipt of the material was identified 
as the most serious complaint about the centralized ordering/process- 
ing system during interviews and in responses to questionnaires. 
Thirty-three schools, including all four of the senior high schools — or 
79 percent of the schools responding to the questionnaire — answered 
that the length of time for receipt of material had increased. The time 
lag was considered to be a major problem by eleven of the fourteen 
school staff members interviewed. It is reasonable to infer that com- 
ments made by the staff interviewed were reflective of the views of 
many other school staff. 

With exceptions, time lags in the ordering of books are not systema- 
tically reported in the professional literature. 5 To measure the time 
lags in the Media Services system, a 5 percent random sample was 
taken from the permanent order files, which contain an estimated 
thirty-six thousand cards. The sample of 430 textbook cards and 1,389 
cards for library materials provided information on the amount of 
time elapsed at each stage of the ordering and processing system. 
Four transaction dates are supposed to be placed on each card: the 
date Media Services received the order from the school; the date 
Media Services sent the order to the vendor; the date the book was 
received; and the date the book was sent to the school. For each item 
in the random sample, the number of calendar days that had elapsed 
between each date was recorded, as were the school type (elementary, 
junior or senior high) and the book type (library or textbook). 

Table 1 shows the results of the record search for textbook order- 
ing and processing. Table 2 shows the results for library books. Both 
tables present the average number of days elapsed for each school 
level and the four time periods studied. These tables show the num- 
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ber and percent of books received by the number of days elapsed by 
school type and book type. 

These time groupings compare the length of time it took Media 
Services to handle the book orders with the length of time it took the 
vendors to handle the book orders. Because of the large number of 
missing dates, comparisons were computed entirely on the basis of 
available data. 

Time 2 reflects not only the time taken by the vendor to fill an 
order but also the mail and shipping time, and the time taken by the 
district's business office to generate a purchase order. Business staff 
said that normally a purchase order would take no more than two or 
three days to produce. 

Schools may not receive the book until several additional steps have 
been taken. Textbooks not on the approved list go to another district 
office for approval before going to Media Services. This procedure is 
not followed for textbooks on the approved list or for library books. 

Also, there can be a delay before the books are delivered to the 
schools. Warehouse employees pick up books from Media Services dai- 
ly, but deliver them to the schools only once a week. Therefore, a 
book can spend up to a week in the district's warehouse after proces- 
sing is completed. 

As the tables show, transaction dates did not appear on the cards in 
a substantial number of cases. A code was used for those instances 
where dates were missing. Dates were missing on far more of the li- 
brary book cards than the textbook cards. The percent of textbook 
cards without dates never went above 55 percent and occasionally was 
as low as 3 or 4 percent. In two categories, as table 2 shows, 83 per- 
cent of the library book cards were without transaction dates. The 
percent of library book cards without dates never went below 40 per- 
cent. 

Generally speaking, those categories of books with the greatest 
number of missing dates were also the categories that had the longest 
average time taken to order and process the books. A Pearson correla- 
tion coefficient was computed on this relationship, and the correlation 
was almost perfect. 

When questioned about missing data, Media Services staff said that 
several factors contributed to the large number of cards without dates. 
Media Services did not begin dating textbook cards until six months 
after it began maintaining the files. It began dating library book rec- 
ords a few months later. At one time, cards for out-of-print books 
were left in the permanent order file even though these books were 
never received from the vendor and the transaction never completed. 
One summer and fall, when Media Services was overwhelmed by the 
number of textbook orders, dating of cards was erratic for that 
period. Staff from other departments were helping then and more 
clerical errors occurred. 

The time 1 data show that library books took longer on the average 
to order than textbooks, while textbooks for elementary schools took 
longer than those for high schools. The length of time taken to order 
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books varies substantially. For example, the range is from same day to 
sixty days for elementary textbooks, but from same day to thirty days 
for senior high school textbooks. All senior high school textbooks were 
ordered within thirty days, but 12.09 percent of the elementary text- 
books took longer than thirty days to order. The analysis of library 
book ordering is difficult because of the high proportions of missing 
transaction dates. 

The time 2 data show that elementary and junior high textbooks 
took a shorter time and senior high library books and textbooks took 
the longest time. Although the distributor should fill orders within five 
days, the amount of time had recently increased to seven to fourteen 
days. A representative of a major Northwest textbook distributor ex- 
plained that greater diversity in senior high textbooks may be re- 
sponsible for the delay. In senior high schools there is greater use of 
experimental books, which are less likely to be part of the normal in- 
ventory of the wholesaler and must be "special-ordered" from the 
publisher. 

Elementary and junior high library books took longer to come from 
the vendor than did textbooks for these grade levels. Representatives 
from two distributors said that the greater diversity in library books 
accounts for this situation. In general, the average time elapsed for 
each step was longer for library books than for textbooks. The one 
exception is the time between ordering and receiving senior high 
books from the vendor, which is 52.89 days for textbooks and 44.05 
for library books. 

The time 3 data show the average number of days between the time 
a book was received and the time it was sent to the school. The pro- 
cessing of junior and senior high textbooks averaged about two days 
more than the processing of elementary textbooks. The fact that more 
processing was done on senior high books than on junior high and 
elementary books probably accounted for the longer processing time 
for senior high books. It is not known why junior high books had a 
longer average processing time than elementary books. There was a 
marked difference between the processing of textbooks and library 
books. On the average, less than a week elapsed before the processing 
of textbooks was completed, while approximately a month could 
elapse before library book processing was completed. 

There are two reasons for the longer time lag for library books. 
First, when Media Services is deluged with textbook orders as hap- 
pened one summer, the processing of library books is slowed, since 
Media Services gave textbook processing a higher priority. Textbook 
processing was also given first priority when processing was done by 
the individual schools. Secondly, more processing generally was done 
on library books than on textbooks. Elementary and junior high 
school textbooks were just stamped and given an inventory number. 
Senior high textbooks, in addition, had a book card and pocket. 
Approximately 25 percent of the library books received needed to 
have original cataloging done. The other 75 percent either (a) came 
with commercially cataloged, prepared cards, or (b) already had the 
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necessary cataloging information in Media Services' union files, since 
the district owns copies of the book. After library books were cata- 
loged, catalog cards and book pockets and cards were made, and the 
Dewey decimal number was put on the spine. For the elementary li- 
brary books, pockets and plastic jackets were prepared and cards were 
arranged for hling. Local school staff took care of these procedures 
for junior and senior high school library materials. While processing 
time for textbooks averaged three to five days, the processing of li- 
brary books averaged twenty-seven to thirty-four days, depending on 
school type. 

The average time required for a school to receive a textbook was 
50.89 days for elementary schools, 47.10 days for junior high schools, 
and 64.77 days for senior high schools, a difference attributable to the 
time between ordering and receiving books from the vendor. The 
average total time for library books was 86.71 days for elementary 
schools, 77.85 days for junior high schools, and 75.41 for senior high. 

The range of total time varies by type of book. The minimum times 
between date ordered and date sent to schools were shorter for text- 
books and shortest for junior high textbooks. 

In the questionnaire sent to schools, school personnel were asked to 
estimate the average total time they thought it took for them to re- 
ceive textbooks and library books. A number of schools estimated the 
average time required to get a textbook as considerably shorter than it 
actually was. Twelve elementary schools thought the average time was 
thirty days or less. One senior high estimated the average time to re- 
ceive textbooks as forty-seven days. Evaluators found that school staff 
were not generally aware of what the actual time lags were. 

Table 3 compares the time taken to order and process a book in 
contrast to the time the vendor took to supply the book. Three com- 
parisons are presented. The first compares time 1, the ordering, with 
time 2, the vendor's time. The second compares time 3, the processing 
of the book after its arrival, with time 2. The third comparison adds 
times 1 and 3 together and compares them to time 2, the vendor's 
time. In this way, the time taken by Media Services can be compared 
to the time taken by the vendors. The data are the percentages of 
books for which one time was greater than another. 

Although these comparisons are based/ only on those cards with 
transaction dates, evaluators assumed that these percentages represent 
a minimum time estimate. Since an almost perfect correlation exists 
between missing transaction dates and a longer time lag in ordering 
and processing books, it is likely that if more data were available, the 
percentage of items for which the time at Media Services is greater 
than the time at the vendor would be even larger than those shown in 
table 3. 

Table 3 shows that the number of days between the date an order 
was received by Media Services and the date it was sent to the vendor 
(time 1) was longer than the number of days between ordering and 
receiving the book from the vendor (time 2) for 1.5 percent of senior 
high textbooks, 7.0 percent of junior high textbooks, and 9.8 percent 
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TABLE 3 

The Time Taken by Media Services to Order and Process 
Books Compared to the Time Taken by Vendor 
(Data Reported as Percentage of Books) 



Textbooks Library Books 

Junior Senior Junior Senior 

Elementary High High Ele me ntary High High 

Time 1 (Ordering) 
greater than 

Time 2 (Vendor) 9.8% 7.0% 1.5% 10.6% 11.5% 16.5% 

Time 3 (Processing) 
greater than 

Time 2 (Vendor) 1.9% 2.9% 2.9% 20.4% 29.9% 28.5% 

Time 1 & 3 (Ordering) 

and Processing) 
greater than 

Tim e 2 (Vendor) 13.1% 12 . 9% 6. 1% 51.1% 44.2% 49.5% 

of elementary school textbooks. The percentages were somewhat high- 
er for library books. 

The disparity between textbooks and library books was greater 
when the length of time spent in processing (time 3) was compared to 
time 2: 2.9 percent of the senior high textbooks, 2,9 percent of the 
junior high textbooks, and 1.9 percent of the elementary school text- 
books took longer to be processed than to come from the vendor. The 
percentages for library books are 28.5 percent of senior high books, 
29.9 percent of junior high books, and 20.4 percent of elementary 
books. This reflects the much longer processing time of library books. 

Finally, time 1 and time 3 were added together and compared to 
time 2. Again, a much higher percentage of library books than text- 
books spent more time at Media Services than they did coming from 
the vendor. Senior high textbooks, 6.1 percent, junior high textbooks, 
12.9 percent, and elementary textbooks, 13.1 percent, spent more 
time in Media Services than coming from the vendor, compared to 
49.5 percent of senior high library books, 44.2 percent of junior high 
library books, and 51.1 percent of elementary library books. 

The question of acceptable operating performance is subjective 
since it presupposes a standard of acceptability. A review of profes- 
sional library literature was done to establish the delays acceptable in 
centralized processing operations. No studies have been done in this 
area, and standards apparently do not exist. For example none of the 
studies cited by West and Baxter* 5 and Tesovnik and DeHart 7 present 
data on lime lag or standards. 

Evaluators concluded that the following criteria could apply to the 
Eugene system. First, there should be no items for which time 1 is 
greater than time 2, and there certainly should not be percentages 
greater than 10 percent. For example, as table 1 shows, for 12 percent 
of the elementary textbook orders more than thirty days elapsed be- 
fore a requisition was typed. Media Services staff said it should take 
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no more than ten days to prepare a requisition, yet all but one of the 
six average times in table 1 and 2 were longer. 

Second, as table 3 shows, for approximately 50 percent of the 
library books ordering and processing required more time than han- 
dling by the vendor. Even when the number of processing steps is 
considered, the amount of time seems excessive. 

Third, as table 3 shows for 20 to 30 percent of all library books 
processing alone required more time than vendor handling. In fact, 
17 to 22 percent of all library books took more than thirty days to be 
processed. Approximately 6 percent of the elementary books and 6 
percent of the junior high bonks took longer than sixty days. These 
proportions seemed excessive to evaluators. 

Finally, given that some schools have complained about delays, and 
given thai the actual number of days between the lime a school orders 
a book and the time it receives it was greater than the subjective esti- 
mates of school staff, evaluators generally concluded that the time lags 
described above are unacceptable to many district personnel. 

Work Load and Staffing 

One of the most important factors contributing to problems with 
the new system was the staffing of Media Services. Four of the people 
interviewed and nine of those completing the questionnaire said they 
felt that Media Services did not have adequate staff for the volume of 
work involved. This finding echoes Aceto's conclusions: "It is ironic 
that the problem of inadequate staffing— which caused many school 
districts in the study to adopt central processing— still remains." 8 
Several of the people interviewed added that it is only because of the 
dedication and hard work of Media Services staff that there have not 
been more problems with the expansion of this department. 

In another budget proposal submitted in January 1975, for the ex- 
pansion of centralized ordering and processing, the coordinator of 
media services requested an additional $52,400 for staff, an amount 
that would have provided salaries for two catalogers, a part-time coor- 
dinator, one acquisitions paraprofessional, three typists, and one text- 
book clerk. Again, Lhe superintendent considered this budget too 
high, since it was thought that savings should be one of the advan- 
tages of centralized ordering and processing. In the second proposed 
budget, two weeks later, the request for additional salaries was re- 
duced to $38,500, one cataloger and one typist less than the original 
request. . 

Even though this budget was accepted, funds were not provided tor 
all of the staff requested. Media Services still had the equivalent of 
one less staff member than requested in the budget proposal. Those 
hired included one cataloger, a half-time acquisitions paraprofessional^ 
two typists, and a half-time textbook clerk. Each of the four high 
schools lost the salary for a full-time clerk when the responsibility for 
processing their books had been transferred to Media Services^ 1 he 
money was used to offset some of the increase in salaries at Media 
Services. 

Before the expansion of the centralized system, Media Services had 
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5 clerical employees and 1.5 professionals. With the money taken 
from the high schools and the new budget money, three clerical em- 
ployees and one professional were added. However, in the opinion of 
evaluators, the work load added was greater than the capacity of the 
additional four positions. If only high school library book ordering 
and processing had been added, then the four clerk salaries taken 
from the high schools' budget would have offset the additional work. 
However, textbook ordering and processing were also added, and no 
additional staffing was provided to offset the increased textbook work. 

In 1974-75, a total of 38,091 items were processed, including li- 
brary materials and texts. This is half the number of items estimated 
in the budget proposals prepared by the media coordinator's office. 
Yet the department was overwhelmed by the volume of work. 

Textbook ordering and processing was formerly done largely by 
secretaries, students, and volunteers. For example, the questionnaires 
returned from the schools estimated that 63 to 76 percent of the 
textbook processing in the junior and senior high was done by volun- 
teers. 

The new system transferred many invisible costs incurred by a large 
number of people to a single, visible, centralized cost center. Since no 
documentation exists discussing the rationale or cost analysis for the 
new system, evaluators concluded that costs of the old system were 
probably underestimated. This estimation and the necessity to have a 
smaller budget for the new system to justify its cost-effectiveness led to 
a situation in which staffing levels were not made commensurate with 
actual work loads. The explicit decision to staff Media Services at the 
lower levels of the revised budget was also an implicit decision to incur 
longer time periods in the ordering and processing of books. This ori- 
ginal imbalance was further skewed by an increase in the work load of 
Media Services. Between 1973-74, when only elementary and junior 
high library books and elementary audiovisual materials were centrally 
ordered and processed, and between 1974-75, when Media Services 
was expanded to include all library and textbooks, the clerical staff in- 
creased from five to eight and the professional staff increased from 
1.5 to 2.5, an increase of 37.5 percent and 40 percent respectively. 
During this same period, the number of items processed rose from 
14,605 in 1973-74 to 38,091 in 1974-75, a 160 percent increase. A 
similarly sized increase from 38,091 to 66,287 occurred in 1975-76. 

In addition to staffing and work-load levels, evaluators also re- 
viewed inventory control and discovered that it was not possible to de- 
termine readily the value and number of books owned by the various 
schools because only rudimentary property inventory procedures were 
used. Moreover, even though the school district ordered more than 
seventy thousand books in 1977-78, it is difficult to determine if 
necessary books are being ordered because the number of unused 
books has never been studied. 

Concluding Comments 

The authors conclude that: (1) the program was begun without 
adequate planning and documentation; unacceptably long time lags 
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existed in certain categories of book ordering and processing; consis- 
tent recording of transaction dates was not done; (2) actual delays in 
receiving books were typically longer than the perceived delays that 
school staff complain about; (3) no apparent economies in staff per- 
sonnel costs resulted from the new program; (4) Media Services was 
understaffed when the program was expanded and was understaffed 
when evaluated; and (5) the understating affected Media Services' op- 
eration and undoubtedly contributed to the length of time taken to 
order and process books. 

The authors' survev of the literature indicates that unfortunately 
these results are not atypical. This study reflects especially the need 
for long-range planning and budget studies prior to major changes in 
programs. In this particular case the lack of planning was exacerbated 
since the decision making took place solely on an administrative level. 
Input from the library staff charged with carrying out the program 
was discouraged and ignored. 

The success of anv change is more likely when the costs of the pres- 
ent system are known and can be compared to those of the proposed 
program. Detailed evaluations may be hampered by the same lack of 
record keeping that was encountered in trying to reconstruct the his- 
tory of this system. However, if any study had been done prior to cen- 
tralizing the processing system, the many hidden costs of the decen- 
tralized system would not have been underestimated. The decision 
whether or not to centralize the program could have been based on a 
true comparison of costs rather than the feeling that centralization is 
cheaper. While it is never possible to take all variables into account, 
planning and staff input should produce more realistic goals and ex- 
pectations and provide for the budgeting and staffing levels to meet 
them. 
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The King Research Project: 
Design for a Library 
Catalog Cost Model 



Angela G. Mullikin 



The Association of Research Libraries sponsored (he development of a library 
catalog cost model by King Research. Inc. over a period of several months in 
1979. The seventy-two participating libraries comidered alternate forms of 
catalogs, including various combinations of card, COM, and online, in uni- 
fied or split forms and prepared input data for computer runs to arrive at 
costs. Although definite conclusions were impossible because of many variables, 
card catalogs appear to be less costly tha n other forms. II h possible thai re- 
sults might be different if costs were spread over a ten-year period instead oj 
the five years used in the model. 

The DECISION of the Library of Congress (LC) to close its card cata- 
log and start a new online catalog when it adopted the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Cataloguing Rules (AACR2) on January 2, 1981, will affect all 
libraries that rely on LC cataloging. Technological developments have 
made possible automated catalogs in addition to the traditional card 
catalog. How w ill AAGR2, rising labor costs, and the availability of 
computer catalogs such as COM and online affect the position of the 
card catalog? This situation prompted the Association of Research Li- 
braries (ARL) to initiate a study of library catalog costs. "To assist 
directors and staffs of research libraries in choosing a future catalog 
format, ARL sponsored the development of a computer model de- 
signed to identify and estimate the costs of producing and maintaining 
alternative catalog formats." 1 ARL contracted with King Research, Inc. 
(KRI) to produce a library catalog cost model to be used to arrive at 
cost estimates for libraries participating in the project. KRI subcon- 
tracted with Information Systems Consultants to provide background 
information. 

Background and the Tasks of the Project 

In February 1979, directors of ARL libraries and library directors of 
Ph.D.-granting institutions received letters from John G. Lorenz, 
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executive director of ARL, concerning a proposed study on library 
catalog costs to help academic libraries in their choices of forms of li- 
brary catalogs with the implementation of AACR2. 

The plan included the development of cost models to be tested at 
several academic libraries before the participants submitted their data. 
The timetable provided that the project begin in April 1979 and be 
completed in the fall of 1979. 

Ten tasks were identified by ARL and KRI in their contracts with 
participants. 

1. Definition of the problem. This task included review of related 
background materials. Present card catalog practices and the 
problems associated with each one (physical, bibliographic, and 
financial) were to be explored in the light of the implications of 
AACR2. 

2. Identification of the alternatives. These are discussed below. 

3. Development of cost model. The participants indicated alterna- 
tives of interest and specified the cataloging practices used at 
present to derive comparable costs. 

4. Identification of noncost factors. 

5. Preparation of a user manual or model. Guidelines for describ- 
ing the inputs required were provided with worksheets. 

6. Conduct of the first workshop. This workshop, held in 
Washington, D.C., served to acquaint the participating librar- 
ians with the concepts and the model. The inputs, their calcula- 
tion, and the worksheets to be used were discussed. 

7. Refinement of the cost model. Modifications were made on the 
model incorporating suggestions made at the workshop. 

8. Field contacts with selected participants. While the participating 
libraries were collecting input data for their specific choices of 
alternatives, a selected group of ten libraries were contacted by 
KRI for information on their progress of input preparation. 

9. Processing of computer runs for individual libraries. The partic- 
ipating libraries mailed their input data on the alternatives 
selected to KRI for computer runs. 

10. Final two-day workshop. The second workshop was held in 
Arlington, Virginia in September to review and discuss results 
of the individual computer runs and their implications. 
In the course of the project, another task was added: preparation of 
a final report to be made available as soon as possible after the fall 
meeting. 

Alternatives 
for the Cost Model Project 

The many alternatives identified as possibilities for the cost model * 
may be divided into two basic groups: (1) a unified catalog, and (2) a 
split catalog.* 

♦Throughout this paper, the assumption was made that the split would be made as of 
January 2, 1981 with the adoption of AACR2. 
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There are four possible alternatives under a unified catalog. 

1. Card catalog: modify headings and records as needed to con- 
form to AACR2. 

2. Card catalog: follow the old cataloging rules at least temporarily. 

3. COM catalog: modify headings and records as needed to con- 
form to AACR2 and change existing card catalog records as 
needed. 

4. Online catalog: modify headings with an online authority system 
and convert existing card catalog and/or COM records. 

If a form of split catalog is chosen, a decision must be made on 
whether the old catalog is to be frozen or closed. A catalog that has 
been frozen would cease to have any work done on its entries. All 
cataloging done after the chosen date, regardless of the date of pub- 
lication, would be filed in the new catalog. When a catalog is closed in 
accordance with the cataloging date, all materials cataloged after the 
chosen date would be in the new catalog. However, changes and mod- 
ifications to entries in the old catalog would continue as needed. A 
catalog may also be closed by imprint date of publications. This 
method would mean that the old catalog would remain active and be 
maintained indefinitely for the addition of works issued before the 
closing date. 

Many alternatives are possible for the two catalogs of a split system. 
The most popular possibilities are listed below. 

1-2. Freeze or close the existing card catalog and start a new 
card catalog. 

3-4. Freeze or close the existing card catalog and start a new 
COM catalog. 

5—6. Freeze or close the existing card catalog and start a new 
online catalog. 

7-8. Freeze or close the existing card catalog, convert it to COM 

and start a new card catalog. 
9-10. Freeze or close the existing card catalog, convert it to 

COM, and start a new COM catalog. 
11-12. Freeze or close the existing card catalog, convert it to 

COM, and start a new online catalog. 

First Workshop, June 4-5, 1979 

At the June workshop, the participants were given details, descrip- 
tions, and a general overview of the project by Robert R. V. Wieder- 
kehr and Vernon E. Palmour, senior vice presidents of KRI, and 
Richard W. Boss, management consultant at Information Consultants, 
Inc. Cost elements and parameters used in designing the model were 
discussed. Libraries that had made cost studies were urged to share 
these with KRI to help establish standards and default figures. Proce- 
dures for collecting data were also discussed. Participants contributed 
to the development and design of the model by asking for definitions 
for many of the proposed input parameters, by identifying additional 
parameters needed, and by describing situations, such as combinations 
of alternatives for different types of materials and branch libraries. 
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Status Report on the Cost Model Project 

Early in July participants received the following: a background pa- 
per written by Boss with descriptions of catalog alternatives as well as 
information on technical aspects and costs, detailed worksheets for 
providing input data, a revised list of parameters with definitions, 
standard figures for many of the parameters that could be used by 
libraries that had not made studies, and instructions for collecting data 
and for completing the worksheets. 

The worksheets were completed and returned early in August to 
enable KRI to complete the computer runs and return them to the 
participants at the September workshop. Participants were encouraged 
to send input data on more than one alternative so that individual li- 
braries could compare costs for their own operations. 

Second Workshop, September 10-11, 1979 

At the second workshop, the participating libraries received their 
computer runs for the alternatives selected. Sixty-eight out of the 
seventy-two participating libraries submitted data for computer runs, 
ranging from 1 to 22 per institution, making a total of 326 runs. 
However, due to the lack of time not all the runs were completed. 
KRI established a limit of 3 per institution, with the remainder to be 
completed later and to be returned by mail. 

An analysis of frequency of alternatives indicated that the top ten 
choices in order of frequency were: 2 

1. unified card catalog 

2. split catalog: card/COM 

3. split catalog: card/card 

4. split catalog: card/online 

5. unified online catalog 

6. split catalog: card/online, card backup 

7. unified COM catalog 

8. split catalog: COM/COM 

9. split catalog: card/COM, card backup 
10. split catalog: card/online, COM backup 

In addition to general meetings, small group meetings were held in 
which the participants compared and discussed the results of their 
computer runs. A summary of the comments made by the group par- 
ticipants was reported by the group leaders at a general session as fol- 
lows: 

1. Even among the largest libraries, the card catalog, either unified 
or split, was found to be the least expensive. AACR2 conversion 
costs appeared to be less than predicted. Most libraries will have 
to keep some kind of manual file. Most of the very large libraries 
plan to maintain some form of card catalog no matter which 
alternate form is adopted. Questions were raised on whether 
costs for such manual files had been included. 

2. The unified card catalog was chosen most frequently by the par- 
ticipating libraries with the goal of adopting the online catalog in 
the future. 

3. The cost of COM catalogs appeared to be higher than expected. 
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Costs varied with the frequency of supplements and cumulations 
desired and length of entry. 

4. Most libraries agreed that in deciding on the form of catalog, 
other factors besides costs should be considered. 

5. Most of the participants felt that the summer months were in- 
opportune for gathering information, especially on card catalog 
usage, and commented that the default figures needed further 
evaluation and refinement. Boss responded that the default 
figures would be adjusted for the final report. He urged libraries 
that have made studies to send him their results. 

6. The lack of definitions was also criticized. For example, there 
was some discussion on the definition of a "record," interpreted 
as a title by some and as a catalog card by others. Boss re- 
sponded that a record is a card. 

Additional pertinent information was given at the general meetings. 
In his talks with many of the bibliographic utilities on the develop- 
ment of online catalogs, Boss learned that development schedules had 
slowed down and that the possibilities for the adoption of online cata- 
logs were more realistic by 1983. One advantage of this delay is that 
libraries will have additional time for retrospective conversion. 

A progress report received October 1979 indicated the following: 
In the preliminary data analysis prepared by King Research, Inc., the most 
economical of the twelve alternatives for catalog formats considered by the 
Project participants for the five-year projections appeared to be a unified card 
catalog. While on-line catalogs were costly, as anticipated, the use of split cata- 
logs with cards for old and COM for new— generally considered to be the 
most economical solution for libraries — was surprisingly more costly than 
expected. 3 

Alternatives for a Hypothetical Library 

In the final report, the directors of the project focused attention on 
an individual hypothetical library to compare the costs of different al- 
ternatives more precisely. Thus the influences of different library 
sizes, different cost philosophies, and different interpretations of cost 
parameters would be removed. 

An attempt was made to characterize a hypothetical library that was repre- 
sentative of the libraries participating in this project. This was done by con- 
structing a set of input parameters for each alternative that characterize the 
hypothetical library. For those input parameters that characterize a particular 
library and do not vary with the alternative, values were set approximately 
equal to the mean value of the parameter For example in the representa- 
tive library the number of titles is 825,000, the number of titles newly cata- 
loged each year is 34,000, and the average cost of cataloging a title is $13.21; 
those numbers are approximately equal to the mean values of these 
parameters. 4 

The split card catalog was found to be the least costly for the 
hypothetical library and the unified card catalog next, followed by the 
split card/COM catalog. The online catalogs were the most costly with 
the split card/online somewhat less costly than the unified online 
catalog. 5 

One must realize that the study of the hypothetical library was 
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made for illustrative purposes only and that general conclusions can- 
not be drawn that will hold for all libraries as there are too many vari- 
ables. Costs based on a five-year period were used to conform to the 
computer runs of the participating libraries. It is suggested that cost 
comparisons might be different if spread over a longer period such as 
ten years. 6 

Conclusion 

The most astonishing observation made at the second workshop fol- 
lowing all the discussion on the library catalog cost model was that the 
card catalog does not appear to be the "dinosaur" that had been pre- 
dicted by many. 

Another unexpected result of the study was that the cost of im- 
plementing AACR2 was much Jess than had been anticipated by the 
library community. "Costs of implementing AACR2 were estimated to 
be of the order of 4 to 7 percent of the total cost of developing and 
maintaining a catalog." 7 

According to a preliminary study by OCLC, the changes in head- 
ings for persons seem to be less involved than those for corporate en- 
tries. Since there is only a single entry for 65 to 70 percent of the 
persona! names in the OCLC database, the majority of personal names 
will remain unchanged. The study also indicates that "only 10,000 
names may have multiple titles associated with them." H It can be 
assumed that since few libraries would have all these titles, changes 
necessary for personal names will be below this number. 

The most recent estimate of conflicts made by LC is about 11 to 13 
percent of the headings. 9 Johns Hopkins University made a study and 
found that 1 1 percent of the headings were substantially different 
according to AACR2. 1 " Duke University in a random sampling found 
conflicts for 10.8 percent of the personal headings and 22.6 percent 
of the corporate headings. 11 Originally LC had stated that the adop- 
tion of AACR2 would require changing about 37 percent of all head- 
ings, and affect about 50 percent of the bibliographic records. 1 '^ 

It appears that since costs are of primary importance and since the 
bibliographic utilities are still developing their products, many libraries 
will probably maintain card catalogs of some kind in the immediate 
future or as an interim tool during the period of transition. Incom- 
pleteness of holdings in machine-readable form will also delay many 
libraries in their adoption of either COM or online catalogs. Most li- 
braries are stili in some stage of retrospective conversion. Economic 
factors as well as time are crucial here. 

The Association of Research Libraries has published a final report 
on the project: Alternatives for Future Library Catalogs: A Cost Model; Fi- 
nal Report of the Library Catalog Cost Model Project. 1 3 In their final analysis 
of costs, KR1 found a high degree of variability, but observed that the 
following statements seem to be applicable to all libraries. 14 

1, The cost of preparing catalog records is the dominant cost in de- 
veloping and maintaining a catalog, regardless of its form. 

2. The estimated cost of AACR2 implementation is in general less 
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than 10 percent of the cost of developing and maintaining a 
catalog. 

The project directors suggest in their report that the library catalog 
cost model can be improved. The short time schedule under which 
the model was developed accounts for some of its weaknesses. The 
following improvements are recommended: 

1. incorporate more research on costs of online catalogs and the 
implementation of AACR2 in the model; 

2. incorporate more flexibility in the planning and changeover, us- 
ing as long as a ten-year period instead of the five years used in 
the model. 15 

The time element and monetary considerations made it necessary to 
limit the scope of the project so that only economic factors were in- 
cluded in selecting a catalog format. However, the project directors ac- 
knowledge the importance of other elements with the statement: 

Considerations, such as user services, are of utmost importance and, in any 
decision process, would be weighed against the cost information computed by 
the model." 5 

Although limited budgets, incompleteness of machine-readable rec- 
ords, and other conditions may hinder libraries from making certain 
choices, planning and preparation for the future are essential. How 
soon card catalogs do indeed become "dinosaurs" of the library world 
is unpredictable. 

Whether or not one agrees with the conclusions of the King Re- 
search Project and the methods used, the final report: Alternatives for 
Future Library Catalogs: A Cost Model should be widely read and used by 
libraries as part of their study of their individual situations in making 
plans for the future. 
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The Effect of Closed Catalogs 
on Public Access 

James R. Dwyer 

Microcatalog use studies conducted at the U niversity of Oregon have demonstrated 
that users encounter difficulties with multiple-file microfiche catalogs. This re- 
search supports theories by Mooers and others which suggest that closed catalogs 
with supplements will not be fully understood or utilized by the public. The 
University of Oregon survey results are compared to other studies which indicate 
that the problem is multiple lookups, not catalog format. Retrospective conversion 
strategies and the costs of converting records into machine-readable form are 
considered. 

T'he PAST FEW YEARS have seen some potentially revolutionary changes 
in approaches to bibliographic access. In an era of tight funds, lack of 
space, changing catalog codes and subject headings, and uncertainty 
about the future, many research libraries are planning to follow LC's lead 
and close existing catalogs. To some, the card catalog is an unwieldly white 
elephant whose passage will not be mourned. To others the prospect is 
more traumatic. 

Some libraries, such as the Milton Eisenhower Library at Johns Hop- 
kins University, and Ohio State University, are opting for online systems. 
Elsewhere there is interest in microform catalogs, either as an interim step 
toward going online or as the "permanent" catalog form. Catalogs derived 
from computerized databases offer distribution, flexibility, and cost-of- 
personnel advantages over card catalogs, capabilities that may make card 
catalog closure the first step toward truly making our collections available 
to the public. 

In the foreseeable future it seems safe to assume that many libraries will 
maintain both a frozen card or filmed catalog and Computer Output 
Microfiche (COM) supplements, preferably for only a limited period of 
time. More than five years ago the University of Oregon headed in this 
direction by filming the existing card catalog. Since then all new biblio- 
graphic records have been entered into the Blackwell North America 
(BNA) database. BNA sends card sets as well as COM supplements to the 
filmed basic catalog. 
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In September 1976, microcatalog viewing stations were provided at 
seven locations in the main and branch libraries. Since then the card 
catalog in the Architecture and Allied Arts branch has been replaced by 
microfiche, and the subject catalog closed. 

How would readers react to the new system? A literature search re- 
vealed that much research had been done on economic aspects of micro- 
catalogs but relatively iittle on the interface between the microcatalog and 
the library user. McEiderry has noted that "little attention has been given 
directly to a systematic appraisal of user requirements." 1 

Such an appraisal seemed to be in order at the University of Oregon, 
and a user survey was conducted in 197|6 and 1977. The responses of 800 
participants were analyzed via an SPSS crosstabs program, A full account 
of this survey including the literature search, methodology, and detailed 
results was published in a previous report. a The purpose of this follow-up 
article is to summarize the major findings, report 1979 survey results, 
discuss the implications of this research, and suggest some strategies For 
improving future catalogs and other library access systems. 

First, it is important to consider the physical nature of microforms. We 
know from previous research that such environmental factors as over- 
crowding, lack of writing space, poor illumination, and inadequate index- 
ing of fiche have a negative impact on public acceptance. 3- " Eyestrain, 
nausea, headaches, and pains in various parts of the anatomy were en- 
countered by nearly one-fifth of ihose participating in the University of 
Oregon survey. Although such a negative response is at least partially a 
reflection on the sometimes fuzzily lilmed pre- 1975 section of the micro- 
catalog, it would be overoptimistic to assume that even a relatively perfect 
system would not create some difficulties for some catalog users. 

Microcatalogs, however, involve a i r ad e-off between this nuisance fac- 
tor and the convenience of having the catalog available in a variety of 
locations around the library, the campus, and the nation. The nuisance 
factor can be reduced by careful planning; standardized fiche, fiche 
placement and viewers, advance testing of the system, advance training of 
staff, and an adequate number of well-lit, roomy viewing stations all 
contribute to success. Problems involved with selecting the proper fiche, 
loading it in the reader, and refiling it can be circumvented if the library is 
prepared to purchase mechanized roll-film viewers in place of fiche sys- 
tems. 

Survey Results 

The University of Oregon microfiche catalog consists of two major 
sections comprising three separate files: the filmed basic catalog and two 
COM supplements. Although the supplements are uniformly clear and 
legible, the same claim cannot be made for the filmed retrospective file 
(figure 1). 

Between 1976 and 1977 dissatisfaction with the basic file increased 
sharply; the percentage of those considering it highly legible dropped 
from 38 to 15 percent as unfavorable responses rose from 16 to 38 
percent. In a 1979 survey of 100 users in the Architecture and Allied Arts 
branch where the card catalog has been totally supplanted by microfiche, 
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Figure 1 

"How would you rate the legibility of the Basic Catalog?" 

the unfavorable response skyrocketed to 64 percent. Familiarity with the 
filmed catalog has bred considerable contempt and had a negative impact 
on public acceptance of the microcatalog as a whole. 

Besides the legibility factor, there is a second reason to avoid filmed 
catalogs; unlike card files, which allow the removal of superseded and 
inaccurate records, a filmed catalog is truly "frozen" and thus becomes a 
greater source of misinformation and confusion over time. It would be 
prudent for libraries to retain their old card catalogs after closure, rather 
than filming and discarding them, until a totally machine-readable catalog 
is realized. At the University of Oregon we are planning not only to retain 
our card catalog but to keep the title section open even after the author 
section is closed. 

Although legibility was not a serious problem with the COM supple- 
ments, nonuse was (figure 2). Nearly twice as many respondents gave high 
marks to the supplement than they did to the basic catalog, and only a 
quarter as many considered the supplements "poor," but more than a 
ihird of the sample never used the supplements, relying exclusively on the 
flawed retrospective section. This finding supports a University of Toron- 
to study in which only 8 percent of the students were frequent users while 
40 percent never used the supplements at all,' 

Considering that the filmed section of the microcatalog was then four 
years out of date, complete nonuse of the supplements by a third of the 
public and only occasional use by another half is rather alarming. Reliance 
on a frozen catalog can lead to decreased satisfaction with the library 
because (1) apparently the library has no current materials, (2) recata- 
loged or reclassified materials can 'be "lost" under the old call number, or 
(3) new forms of entries or subject headings cannot be found in the frozen 
file. As Hickey has observed. "One of the unfortunate facts of library life is 
the user's tendency to walk away from the catalog when it appears not to 
have performed well— no complaints, no objections, just an acceptance of 
defeat." 8 
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Figure 2 

"How would you rate the legibility of the Supplements?" 



A Retrospective on Information Seeking 
and a Plea for Retrospective Conversion 

Three theories should be considered if we wish to produce catalogs that 
can be used easily by the public: the "principle of least effort," 9 "Mooers' 
law," 10 and the "principle of information processing parsimony,"" also 
known as "Ziph's law." 

In a library, "more than fifty percent . . . will look up only one entry and 
then stop — REGARDLESS of whether or not they have found what they 
are looking for." 12 This is an example of the "principle of least effort" at 
work. Ideally, we might like to think of supplements as additional access 
points, but in practice multiple files are rarely consulted and the existence 
of a complex (COMplex?) system may confuse and discourage users. This 
brings us to Mooers' law, which posits that "an information retrieval 
system will tend not to be used whenever it is more painful and trouble- 
some for a customer to have information than for him not to have it." 

Mooers would not be surprised to read the following comments elicited 
during the University of Oregon survey: "Too many places to look which 
is frustrating and time consuming" or "The fiche is one of the few work 
saving devices I've used. After using it once it cures you of all desire to use 
it again, thus decreasing the amount of work you do." 

Ziph's law maintains that people not only minimize search efforts, but 
neither need nor want all the information available on a given subject. 
Therefore, they cannot be expected to check supplements if they get a few 
citations from the basic file, even if those citations are less current, specific, 
or relevant than what they might encounter in a more exhaustive search. 

Lubetzky has noted a flaw in closed catalogs and multiple file systems 
that presents difficulties for even the most conscientious searcher: the 
syndetic and collocation functions of the catalog are destroyed by split files 
thus causing the catalog to "fail its purpose." 13 

Considering how people approach information, and the value of the 
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syndetic structure of the catalog, it is hard not to consider frozen or closed 
catalogs thai do not accurately reflect current library holdings as a form of 
professional irresponsibility. Hewitt and Gleim recommend "a gradual 
supplanting of the card catalog by COM In order to avoid a frag- 
mented combination of old card catalog, add-on catalog, and COM cata- 
log, it would be preferable to maintain a singie card catalog after 198 1 ," N 

Librarians who do close their catalogs are advised to do everything 
possible to call attention to the new catalog and encourage patrons to 
begin their searches there. This suggestion is particularly important if the 
new catalog is in a different form, such as COM. At the University of 
Oregon we are relabeling the basic catalog and the supplements, The 
filmed basic catalog will become the "old catalog" and the supplements will 
be the "new catalog" and the "newest catalog" in the hope that this will 
increase supplement use. Librarians planning to film and then discard 
their card catalogs are advised that such a practice is more likely to 
contribute to their problems than it is to solve them. 

Vervliet has observed the problems inherent in multiple files and 
believes that "there is no solution to the problem of closing the old 
catalogue unless a library is prepared to convert it into machine readable 
form or to continue to produce cards and file them manually."'"' Given 
such a dilemma, librarians should consider microcatalogs to be a viable 
option only if they might reasonably expect to enter all bibliographic 
records eventually into a single database from which a single, fully man- 
ipulatable, up-to-date catalog can be generated in a variety of forms; fiche, 
film, book, or online. 

Perhaps the most important finding of the University of Oregon survey 
is that frozen multiple file catalogs exacerbate existing access problems. 
Less than a quarter of those surveyed reported that the microcatalog was 
easier to use than the card catalog, 29 percent considered the two forms 
comparable, and nearly half reported that the fiche catalog was harder to 
use (figure 3). 

Meanwhile, studies at the University of Toronto, 16 Brighton 
Polytechnic, 17 Amigos, 1 " Los Angeles County Public Library, 1 ' 1 Western 
Kentucky University, 2 " and the New York State Library 21 have reported 
widespread acceptance of microcatalogs. It is important to note that these 
institutions have incorporated retrospective records into their databases, 
thus reducing or eliminating the multiple-file problem. At Los Angeles 
County Public Library, where all records are available in a single file 
loaded into mechanized ROM viewers, three-quarters of the respondents 
reported that they favored the new system, and catalog use has gone up 
sharply. The problem is clearly not one of the medium chosen (card, film, 
fiche, or online) but of multiple files. As Freedman has warned, "The 
headlong rush to close the catalog . . . must be tempered by a concern for 
library users who will be ravaged by the multiple lookups forced on them 
by cost— hut not service-oriented administrators." 22 

NETWORKING: RELIEF FOR SPLITTING HEADACHES 

What has happened at libraries that have attempted to close or split 
their catalogs in the past? At the University of Nebraska-Lincoln the card 
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Figure 3 

"Is the Microcatalog easier to use than the Card Catalog?" 



catalog was split in 1965 with the old Dewey books in one sequence and die 
new LC books in another. Swanson reports thai "it was a miserable failure, 
and the best evidence tor the fact is the librarians' reference to the catalog 
and reference areas as 'the combat /one' .... I can personally attest to 
clenched patron fists and at least one sheet of citations being thrown at me 
after J communicated the dimensions of catalog searching to patrons. 
Further evidence is the legislature's willingness to fund a special project to 
integrate the divided catalogs"- 1 

Reports from the National Library of Medicine, 24 University of 
Toronto, 25 New York State Library, 26 Glasgow University, 27 the Scottish 
National Library, 28 and elsewhere, while less dramatic, indicate that cata- 
log closures result in substantial dissatisfaction, lower rates of catalog use 
and success, unexpected expenses, and an increase in the amount of 
public service time spent explaining the catalogs. From die standpoint of 
public relations and support, let alone our professional responsibility to 
make our resources as accessible as possible, it is essential that closed 
catalogs be considered a transitional phase at best, a mere stumbling step 
between the inflexible card and book catalogs of the past and the client- 
oriented online systems of the very near future. 

For libraries to take full advantage of multiplanar records, broader 
searching options, automated authority control, and the other capabilities 
of automated sytems, it is essential that retrospective conversion of catalog 
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records not now in machine-readable form be given the highest priority. 
Batch-mode processing of retrospective records is cheaper than the crea- 
tion of original cataloging, conceptually simple, and well described in the 
March-April 1978 Library Technology Reports.- 9 

Research libraries with collections of more than three-quarter million 
titles face two problems that cause some to balk at the idea of a massive 
retrospective conversion effort: the sheer size of the collection, and a 
lower percentage of database matches than might be achieved in a smaller 
library. Additionally, a defeatist attitude by administrators is another 
impediment to such projects, projects that can be more easily accom- 
plished if we are willing to work cooperatively on them. 

Major retrospective conversion projects have already taken place on the 
national level; the British National Bibliography, CONSER, and RECON, 
for example. LC MARC tapes have been produced for over a decade and 
are a rich data source, central to virtually all major cataloging efforts, 
current or retrospective. 

Ohio State University, one of the largest libraries in the U.S. with 3.4 
million volumes, is well on the way to a fully automated catalog. They have 
a partial catalog online now and are loading retrospective records. 

Likewise, the New York State Library has a fully automated system, 
having converted some six hundred fifty thousand records in ten months 
at the cost of only $0.47 per record, this during the New York Stale fiscal 
crisis.*" Peter Paulson, director of NYSL, reports that the conversion 
effort is paying for itself in terms of efficient bibliographic, reference, and 
interlibrary-loan searching. An additional payoff is better service and a 
catalog available throughout the state. By making an investment now we 
can hope to save money later. 

Following the lead of the University of Toronto and with the full 
support of their federal and provincial governments, the British Colum- 
bia Union Catalog is now being created. Twenty-four member librar- 
ies, including the University of British Columbia, Simon Fraser University, 
and the University of Victoria, are creating machine-readable records 
for more than three million titles over a five-year period. 

OCLC has a gigantic database: more than six million records, three- 
quarters of which are contributed copy not available on MARC tapes. The 
Washington Library Network (WLN) contains more than two hundred 
thousand unique contributed records and an automated name authority 
system second to none. RLIN, the Research Library Information Net- 
work, has more than a million contributed records and many more will be 
created if they adopt a proposed plan which would divide responsibility 
for conversion to member libraries according to subject areas. All these 
networks have policies and pricing structures that encourage retrospec- 
tive conversion of records and, in a most salutary development, WLN and 
RLIN have agreed to cooperative name-authority and database sharing. 111 

A nationwide bibliographic: database is in the planning stage at this 
time. According to a report of the Network Advisory Committee, "the 
pros and cons of including retrospective bibliographic records . . . are 
being analyzed."* 2 A RLIN report has noted that "first and most impor- 
tant is the need for a national network . . . to enhance the scholar's ability 
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to locate information." 33 Many scholars are concerned with both current 
and historical documents, and if the main goal of the committee is to serve 
them efficiently, then retrospective conversion is absolutely essential. 
Those concerned that we create the best, most complete, easiest-to-use 
catalogs possible in the public interest are urged to contact their net- 
work or Henriette Avram, director for processing systems, networks, 
and automation planning at the Library of Congress. This may be the 
best opportunity we will have to deal with this truly national problem 
on a national level rather than in a piecemeal fashion. 

But what if the national network never comes into being and your 
library is not a member of an existing network? Try a vendor or other type 
of bibliographic utility. As an example of what's available in the private 
sector, Blackwell North America has well over two million records in their 
database, a quarter of which are contributed copy. Batch-mode conver- 
sion projects are possible for special low rates, and as more records are 
added to the system, hit rates go up and prices go down. Retrospective 
conversion is not some remote goal; the expertise and technology are 
available from a variety of sources. 

Suppose that a library runs its shelflist against a database and encounters 
a 75 percent hit rate. After accepting those records, it can do one of two 
things: key all remaining records into the database immediately or convert 
them over time. Clearly, the first course is the more desirable, but suppose 
current funding doesn't allow for such a major one-shot project. What 
should be converted first? 

Gorman has sagely noted that one should not just start with the letter 
A. 34 One could argue that reference materials and serials should go first. 
Thanks to MARC, CONSER, and other projects, the vast majority of such 
items already have machine-readable cataloging available. One thus be- 
gins with a relatively small project with two big payoffs: all these heavily 
used materials will be in the current main catalog and separate serials and 
reference catalogs can be generated as well. 

Other items may be input on the fly as they return from circulation. 
Thus heavily used materials will select themselves for retrospective con- 
version. When new works of established authors or new editions are 
cataloged, the entire file for that author or title may also be fed into the 
system at that time, thus maintaining the collocation function of the 
catalog. Until all records are in the database, however, library staff and 
users must search at least two catalogs, a current COM or online catalog 
and an atrophying closed card catalog. 

There is no use in pretending that full retrospective conversion will be 
quick, simple, and cheap, although it may be less costly than the naysayers 
would have us believe. The quick survey, just presented, reveals that we 
are moving in the right direction, although perhaps not quite fast enough. 

Conversion may be costly, but it can be argued that the cumulative costs 
of not converting are actually far greater. First, consider the cost of 
maintaining even a frozen catalog while simultaneously paying for the 
automated model. Although it appears that we are getting out of the 
maintenance business with the universal fix, the computer can't fix the 
card files. Consider the cost of order searching, verification, and other 
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types of searching in both manual and automated files; the huge waste of 
staff time on staffs that may be shrinking while the demands placed on 
their time are growing. Does one change headings in the closed catalog as 
they are changed in the database, or allow grave inconsistencies to develop 
between them? Clearly, neither of these options is desirable. It's not only 
pound-foolish not to convert, it's not even penny-wise, only penny- 
pinching. 

The real costs of not converting will be borne by our already under- 
served public. We have the opportunity to provide them with access 
systems which are quicker and easier to use than card catalogs, provide 
more flexible search options, and are current and accurate. It's one thing 
to waste our own time and money on dual systems and closed catalogs, but 
what right do we have to foist our folly on them? Have we forgotten 
Ranganathan's directive to save the time of the reader; or do we care? 

While we await the next budget cut, the mass media and other informa- 
tion specialists are actively improving and promoting their services. 
Allowing our public position to erode by not bucking the downward spiral 
of less money— less service is an example of what Berman calls "libricide." :l5 
If we don't support the public, how can we expect them to support us? It's 
notjust idealism to provide easy access to our collections; it's enlightened 
self-interest and in the public interest. 

At this point it is essential for the library community to take a more 
active role in the political budget process and push for adequate funding 
on the local, state, and national levels. Consider for a moment that the 
"error" in projecting the cost of using the Minuteman missile in the 
proposed MX missile system was $12 billion while federal aid to libraries 
in 1 979 was a mere two-tenths of a billion. Our best argument may be that 
by spending a little money now we can save a lot of money later and 
provide better service. 

For theoretical, practical, and political reasons it is important that 
retrospective conversion leading to efficient catalogs be given a high 
priority by our libraries, networks, and government. 
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Language of the Library of 
Congress Subject Headings 
Pertaining to Society 

Jan Wepsiec 

Existing headings are grouped into twenty-two types, using the syntactic structure 
qf the modifier of the focal noun as the criterion of differentiation. Some semantic 
types are found to liave been expressed by more than one syntactic type. Reasons are 
given for eliminating certain syntactic types, reducing the total from twenty-two to 
fifteen, without loss of specificity of the headings. 

This PAPER EXAMINES the syntactic structures of Library of Congress 
subject headings pertaining to society. 1 The analysis centers upon the use 
of grammatical categories in modifiers of the focal nouns in the headings. 
The semantic content, or concept, of each syntactic type is then deter- 
mined, and in some cases it is found that more than one syntactic type 
corresponds to a given semantic type. This finding raises the question of 
whether or not certain syntactic types may be eliminated without impair- 
ment of the basic requirement, specificity of the headings. 

Among studies dealing with aspects of this problem, the following 
recent works should be mentioned: Steinweg's two papers, one dealing 
with punctuation 2 and the other with specificity, :i and Chan's paper on the 
principle of uniform heading." 1 By limiting the present study to one 
subject field, that of society, it is possible to attempt a more detailed 
examination of the syntactic-semantic relationship. 

Linguistically, a subject heading is a nominal group including at least 
one noun. In the majority of cases the noun is modified — by another noun 
or nouns, by a phrase, by adjective(s), or by another nominal group used 
as a subdivision. Using the presence or absence of a modifier, and the type 
of modifier as criteria, one can identify four groups of headings as 
follows: 

A. Without modifier 

B. With the principal or focal noun modified by a modifier in pa- 
rentheses, or by a noun or nouns, occasionally with a preposi- 
tion or conjunction 

C. With the principal noun modified by an adjective or adjectives, or 
by a word or words of some other grammatical category 
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D. With a nominal group modified by a second nominal group, the 

latter forming a subdivision 
Within each of these four groups more specific types can be discerned, 
mainly on the basis of the form of modifier. These types are listed below. 

1 . Headings in group A, e.g., Sociology, do not require comment and 
represent only a small portion of the total body of headings. 

Headings within the other three groups are categorized further, accord- 
ing to the structure of the modifier. The types are numbered in one 
sequence throughout this paper. Turning to group B, in which the mod- 
ifier is in the form of a noun, or noun as part of a phrase, we recognize: 

2. A two-noun heading, e.g., Mass society, in which the noun modifier 
occasionally performs the function of an adjective. The term mass 
in this example limits the meaning of the term society to a particular 
type of modern industrialized society, one characteristic of which is 
the role of the mass media. 

3. A heading consisting of two nouns connected by and, e.g., Religion 
and sociology, the first noun denoting a social institution, and the 
second denoting the study of this institution within a sociological 
framework. 

4. A heading syntactically similar to, but semantically differing from 
type 3, although it consists of two nouns connected by and, e.g., Art 
and society. This heading denotes a relationship between a social 
institution and society as a whole. Depending upon its application, 
this relationship, as will be seen later, denotes the impact of art on 
society or the study of a social institution. In the latter, the so- 
ciological perspective, this type of heading resembles type 3. 

5. A compound heading consisting of two nouns denoting social 
categories of comparable conceptual range, connected by and, e.g., 
Master and servant. Headings of types 3 and 4 are of the same 
syntactic structure but they differ in the conceptual range of the 
focal noun and the modifier. In type 5 there are two nouns of 
comparable semantic range connected by and; the meaning of the 
heading is the relationship (ascribed or contractual) between two 
categories of people of different social status. 

6. A phrase heading consisting of two nouns related by the preposi- 
tion in, e.g., Information theory in sociology, and Social classes in 
literature. Despite the syntactic similarity, there is a considerable 
difference in semantic type. The first heading denotes the applica- 
tion of a certain method to the study of society; the second relates a 
social unit to images created by literary means (broadly, aesthetic 
means, since headings referring to the visual or other arts may be 
similarly established). 

7. A phrase heading consisting of two nouns related by the preposi- 
tion of, e.g., Conflict of generations. 

8. The same syntactic structure as 7 but in inverted form, e.g., Know- 
ledge, sociology of. 

9. A heading in which the focal noun is modified by either a single 
noun or a compound modifier, placed in parentheses, e.g., Assim- 
ilation (Sociology); Polarization (Social sciences). The modifier is 
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necessary because a social meaning is not implicit in the focal noun. 

10. A noun modified by another noun in a phrase employing an 
adverb, e.g., Women as authors. 

1 1. A nominal group that includes an idiomatic phrase, e.g., Parents- 
in-law, denoting an affinal rather than a conjugal kinship. 

Turning to group C, in which adjectives are employed as modifiers, we 
identify: 

12. The focal term denoting the concept of sociology, preceded by an 
adjective that limits the meaning of the focal term to a specific 
subfield, e.g., Industrial sociology. 

13. The same syntactic structure as 12 but in inverted form, e.g., 
Sociology, Rural. 

14. The same syntactic structure as 12 and 13 but the focal term is 
followed by two adjectives, of which the second is placed in pa- 
rentheses, in order to achieve a higher degree ol specificity, e.g., 
Sociology, Christian (Baptist); Sociology, Rural (Lutheran). 

15. The focal term preceded by the adjective social to supply the social 
meaning not carried by the noun, e.g.. Social stability. One notes 
that in type 9 the modifier in parentheses performs a similar 
function. 

16. The same syntactic structure as 15 but in inverted form, e.g., 
Marginality, Social. .. . 

17. The same syntactic structure as 15 but the adjective sociological 
replaces social, e.g.. Sociological jurisprudence. 

18. The focal noun modified by an adverb or participle assuming the 
function of an adjective, e.g., Only child: Middle-aged women. 

In group D we discern four types of heading based upon the meaning of 
the subdivision. In addition to the form subdivisions, one should note the 
geographic subdivisions introduced in the scope note to Sociology (not 
discussed here). 

19. A heading consisting of two nominal groups. The first term de- 
notes the study of society and the second, forming a subdivision, 
denotes an aspect of this study, e.g.. Sociology— Methodology. 

20. A heading modified by the compound nominal group Sociological 
aspects, e.g.. Hospitals — Sociological aspects. 

21. A heading syntactically similar to type 20 modified by the com- 
pound nominal group Social aspects, e.g.. Industry— Social 
aspects. 

22. A one-noun or compound heading subdivided by a compound 
nominal group other than those mentioned in 19, 20. and 21, e.g., 
Family — Caricatures and cartoons. 

This breakdown of headings into twenty-two syntactic types, more de- 
tailed than that discussed bv Hay kin, stems in part horn the more detailed 
analysis of modifiers and in part from inconsistencies that have occurred 
in the phrasing of the Library of Congress subject headings (LCSH) over 
the years. 5 

Analysis of Subject Heading Types 

A basic difficulty in attempting to analyze the types of headings is the 
lack of a general, detail code for LCSH. The foundations laid by Cutter in 
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his Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue* were not developed into a detailed 
comprehensive, and consistent code, and, although the LCSH system is 
the most extensive system for a large, general library, Havkin's Subject 
Headings ® far from being a comprehensive code. The individual attempts 
by Pettee' and Prevost* provide valuable insights based on differing 
assumptions, but neither develops a comprehensive code. On the other 
hand, some studies of selected aspects of LCSH have made useful con- 
tributions by opening the way to improvements in that system « 

Using present-day knowledge about headings, we now examine the 
listed syntactic types in relation to the types of concepts they express The 
question is whether all the existing syntactic types are necessary, to main- 
tain the all-important conceptual specificity of headings. 

Before investigating syntactic structure, one must decide whether to 
apply the old rule of assigning first place in the heading to the most 
sigmhcant term, or to adopt the natural language. Natural language is 
now widely accepted by various indexes and by PRECIS, and has been 
followed by EC in structuring some types of headings. The decision here, 
subdTvisions.'" m ° f natUiai lan S ua S e and hidings using 

The types of headings listed above that do not invite questions are not 
discussed. We begin the analysis, then, with types 3 and 4 and clarify the 
meaning ol the phrases and sociology and and society. Scope notes do not 
exist lor these headings, so for some indication of the meaning we consult 
the w references from unused terms. There we hnd one see reference 
trom Sociology and religion to Religion and sociology, and thus must 
assume (hat the heading stands for the sociological perspective in the 
study of religion. But no other heading is provided for the particular 
aspect of the impact of religion on society, so that in fact the heading 
Religion and sociology is used to denote literature on this aspect also 
1 he heading Art and society (4), judging bv its see from references Art 
and sociology, Art and society, and Sociology and art, denotes both a sociological 
perspective and the impact of art on society. One may ask why two aspects 
are denoted by one heading here, and by separate headings elsewhere 
e.g. Sociology, Military (13) and War and society (4); Industrial sodolo- 
gy (12) and Industry-^Social aspects (21). It is clear that literature on 
two aspects ot a subject requires that two separate headings be provided 
When considering the syntactic structure of a heading denoting the 
impact of a social unit on society, we may follow LC practice and give 
precedence to the term denoting society or personality which is the subject 
of the impact, e.g., Personality and culture. Following such a practice the 
heading denoting the impact of art on society would be Society and art 
I here is however, the alternative of using a heading with subdivision, a 
method that will be discussed f urther during the analysis of types 20 and 

Headings of type 8, Knowledge, Sociology of, could be phrased in a 
manner similar to type 3, Religion and sociology, or by applying the 
subdivision Sociological aspects (which has a corresponding equivalent 
Sociological perspectives, in PRECIS). The heading with subdivision seems 
preferable. 

Headings with the modifier placed in parentheses (9) may achieve the 
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natural language structure if the present modifier is eliminated and the 
adjective social is placed before the focal noun, e.g., the present heading 
Polarization (Social sciences) would be changed to Social polarization and 
its meaning would not be changed. This is not to imply that the modifier 
placed in parentheses would necessarily be eliminated from the entire 
LCSH system. 

Headings employing the inverted form (13) may be rephrased to follow 
the natural language, e.g., Rural sociology as in Industrial sociology. 
Headings with a large part of the nominal grou p inverted { 14) may at first 
appear resistant to this type of change but in fact do not present difficul- 
ties. The headings Sociology, Christian (Baptist) requires only the one 
modifier, Baptist ,'in which Christian is implicit, in the rephrased heading, 
Baptist sociology. The heading Sociology, Rural (Lutheran), because the 
two adjectives belong to two different semantic sets (one community, the 
other social institution), would retain both adjectives in the rephrased 
heading Lutheran rural sociology. The heading Marginality, Social (16) 
could be changed to Social marginality, consistent with Social structure 
(15). 

Sociological jurisprudence (17), according to Us see Jrom references 
Law and society, Law— Sociology, Society and law, and Sociology and law, 
denotes both the study of law applving sociological methods, and the 
impact of law on society. It could be rephrased in the forms Jurisprudence 
(or law) and sociology and Society and jurisprudence (or law); or preferably 
Jurisprudence (or law)— Sociological aspects and Jurisprudence (or kiw)—Soaal 
aspects. 

The type of heading described in 1 9 applies subdivisions that pertain to 
essential aspects of the study of society. Geographic subdivisions intro- 
duced in the scope note to Sociology, and form subdivisions, are excluded 
from this discussion. The subdivision History is not considered, as it was 
by Haykin, to be a form subdivision but rather a subdivision denoting an 
aspect of the subject of the study itself. 1 1 A similar method of structuring 
could be applied to any subfield of the study, e.g., Industrial sociology. It 
offers the advantage of proximity of all aspects of the study. Employing a 
phrase heading such as Methodology of sociology would not offer such an 
advantage. 

The meaning of the subdivision in headings of type 2*) may be deduced 
from the references leading to them. The heading Psychiatric clin- 
ics—Sociological aspects is related to two superordinate headings. 
Sociology and Social medicine (the latter with see from reference Sociology 
of medicine). Thus, the subdivision Sociological aspects is clearly justified 
and the same reasoning is valid in regard to other existing headings that 
apply this subdivision. 

This is an appropriate moment to resume discussion of the type 3 
headings. The heading Religion and sociology also denotes sociological 
aspects of religion; thus it would be rational to rephrase it in accordance 
with type 20. It is desirable to have only one syntactic type for a given 
semantic type; hence the heading Religion and sociology may be elimi- 
nated in favor of Religion—Sociological aspects. 

Headings with the subdivision Social aspects (21) require a more 
detailed analysis. Implicit in this subdivision are two meanings: (a) socio- 
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logical aspects {implied by the scope note for Science — Social aspects and 
the see reference from Sociology of science); and (b) the impact of social 
institutions on society (implied by the scope note for Technology — Social 
aspects). The see references to other headings imply that this subdivision 
generally denotes the impact of a social unit on society. In order to achieve 
clarity, the duality of meaning should be eliminated and the meaning of 
this subdivision should be confined to the concept of the impact on society. 
Assuming that, as suggested above, headings of the type Religion and 
sociology are eliminated in favor of headings with the subdivision 
— Sociological aspects, headings of the type Art and society (4) should be 
rephrased to follow type 21 and apply the subdivision — Social aspects. 
The heading Art and society and other headings of this type may need to 
be replaced (if the existing literature so requires) by two headings, one 
denoting sociological aspects and the other the impact of a social unit on 
society. The heading would then be replaced by Art — Sociological 
aspects and Art — Social aspects. A check of LCSH reveals a significant 
number of headings with these two subdivisions. This fact points to the 
need for clear delineation of the semantic distinction between the two 
subdivisions. 

Type 22 headings, e.g., Family — Caricatures and cartoons, may be 
retained in their present form or, preferably, converted to headings 
without subdivision, as in Social classes in literature (6). 

Recommendations 

On the busts of this analysis, it is recommended that headings of two 
major types be retained without change: those employing subdivisions 
such as Sociology — Methodology (19), and those expressed in natural 
language, as illustrated in the following examples: Sociology (1), Mass 
society (2), Master and servant (5), Information theory in sociology (6), 
Conflict of generations (7), Women as authors ( 1 0), Parents-in-law (II), 
Industrial sociology (12), Social stability (15), and Only child (18). A 
second recommendation is that headings of the type: Assimilation 
(Sociology) (9), Sociology, Rural (13), Sociology, Christian (Baptist) 
(14), and Marginality, Social (16) conform to type 15, exemplified by the 
heading Social stability; and Family — Caricatures and cartoons (22) 
conform to type 6, exemplified by the heading Social classes in literature. 
A third recommendation concerns the following six types of headings: 
Religion and sociology (3), Art and society (4), Knowledge, sociology of 
(8), Sociological jurisprudence (17), Hospitals — Sociological aspects 
(20), and Industry— Social aspects (21). Here, there is a choice. These 
headings could conform to the type consisting of a focal noun followed by 
subdivisions as needed: — Sociological aspects (denoting the sociological 
study of an institution), and —Social aspects (denoting the impact of an 
institution on society), exemplified by the heaclingsjust listed. Alternative- 
ly, they could conform to the types: Religion and sociology (denoting the 
sociological study of religion) and Society and religion (denoting the impact 
of religion on society). The headings with subdivisions are preferred 
because the meaning is more clearly brought out; another advantage is 
that the headings denoting social aspects and sociological aspects would be 
brought close together in the card or printed catalog. 
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Present Heading 
Religion and sociology 



Art and society (in 

LC, this heading de- 
notes both aspects) 
Knowledge, Sociology 
of 



Sociological jurispru- 
dence (in LC, this 
heading denotes 
both aspects) 



Hospitals — Sociologi- 
cal aspects 



First Preference 

Religion — Sociological 
aspects 

(Religion — Social 
aspects) 

Art — Sociological 
aspects 

Art — Social aspects 

Knowledge — Sociologi- 
cal aspects 

(Knowledge — Social 
aspects) 

Jurisprudence — Socio- 
logical aspects (The 
term "law" is now 
commonly used) 

Jurisprudence — Social 
aspects 

Hospitals — Sociologi- 
cal aspects 

(Hospitals — Social 
aspects) 

Industry — Social 
aspects 



Second Preference 
Religion and sociology 

(Society and religion) 

Art and sociology 

Society and art 
Knowledge and sociol- 
ogy 

(Society and knowl- 
edge) 

Jurisprudence and 
sociology 

Society and jurispru- 
dence 
Hospitals and sociology 

(Society and hospitals) 

Society and industry 



-Sociological Industry and sociology 



Industry — Social 
aspects* 

*This heading has its counterpart in: 

Industrial sociology Industry- 
aspects 

which is one of the retained headings. If and when a separate heading is established for 
society, and Sociology is limited to the study of society, this heading should be changed 
in accordance with the preference. 

Existing headings in the matrix above appear in boldface type; pro- 
posed headings (when differing from existing ones) appear in normal 
type. Where there is no existing equivalent heading for one of the 

aspects discussed, " " appears in column one, and headings in 

columns two and three appear in parentheses. 

From this matrix, it may be seen how rules for providing semantic 
and syntactic consistency should be formulated and so provide the 
framework of a code for establishing and applying headings. 
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The Concise AACR2 



Frances Hinton 



The Concise AACR2: Being a Rewritten and Simplified Version of 
Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules, Second Edition, by Michael Gorman, 
is scheduled for publication in North America by the American Library Association 
and the Canadian Library Association, and in Great Britain by the Library 
Association. As its title indicates, The Concise AACR2 is not an abridged 
edition. Instead, it presents the essence and basic priniciples of the second edition of 
the Anglo-American Cataloguing Rules for the use of small general libraries 
and for teachers of general cataloging courses. Because it is designed for small 
libraries, it omits specific rules for describing materials unlikely to be included in 
their collections, such as machine-readable data files. It also omits many of the more 
complex rules for choice of entry and form of heading on the theory that small 
libraries acquire primarily current, book-trade publications by authors with con- 
ventional names, for which the general rules will provide satisfactory access points. 

"\^^HEN REVISION OF THE Anglo-American Cataloging Rules was under- 
taken in 1974, another project was nearing completion. The result of this 
project was to be an edition of the 1967 British text, abridged by Michael 
Gorman with the assistance of Philip Escreet and Geoffrey Hamilton. The 
project was a response to the need expressed by librarians from a number 
of Third World countries for a simpler set of basic rules, which could be 
used by relatively untrained personnel. They also wanted these rules to be 
compatible with AACR so that, as cataloging expertise developed and 
catalogs increased in size and complexity, libraries could begin to use the 
full code. 

The Joint Steering Committee for Revision of AACR acknowledged the 
fact that an abridged edition of the 1967 British text was no longer 
practicable. The committee did, however, believe that there would be a 
need and a market for an abridged editon of AACR2 and recommended it 
to the publishers. Although the Joint Steering Committee functioned 
throughout its preparation as an advisory group and approved the final 
text for publication, The Concise AACR2 is a work of single personal 
authorship. 

The author and the Joint Steering Committee anticipate that The Con- 
cise AACR2 will have a variety of uses. Catalogers in small libraries, espe- 
cially "one-person" libraries; students who may want to learn about cata- 
loging without wanting to become catalogers; and public service librarians 
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who must use catalogs and need to understand the principles upon which 
they are based are the intended audience. 

By intention, the provisions of the The Concise AACR2 should result in 
descriptions and access points that are recognizably the same as those 
provided by AACR2. Nevertheless, there are some variations from the 
provisions of the full text. These variations and their rationale will be 
addressed in the next few paragraphs. 

The rule for chief sources of information omits the more specific 
provision in the full text of a prescribed source of information for each 
area of the description. As a result, a description formulated according to 
The Concise AACR2 may omit some of the brackets that would appear in a 
description based on the full text rule provisions. Inasmuch as informa- 
tion taken from outside the item or supplied by the cataloger will appear 
in brackets, the Joint Steering Committee was of the opinion that this 
loss of precision would not materially affect identification of the item. 

By deliberate choice, the ISBD abbreviations "s.l." and "s.n." are not 
prescribed. If the place of publication or the name of the publisher is not 
known, these elements are simply omitted in accordance with the general 
instruction to omit any area or element that does not apply to the item 
being described. A statement of responsibility that is an integral part of 
the title proper is not repeated even if the chief source of information 
repeats the statement. Both of these variations may well be welcomed by 
the type of library for which these rules are intended. 

In general, descriptions based on The Concise AACR2 may be more 
consistent with each other than those based on the full text. This effect is 
in part a result of arranging the rules for all types of material in a single 
sequence, and partly a result of offering the cataloger fewer options and 
fewer possible decisions. 

The chapter on choice of entry omits many of the specific rules of 
AACR2, chapter 21, notably those for certain legal publications, creeds, 
and liturgical works. Because most of these more specialized rules are 
based on the same principles as the general rules, it is likely that a 
cataloger using The Concise AACR2 will apply the general rule and select 
the same main entry as would a cataloger using the full text and one of the 
more specific rules. It is also likely that a library using The Concise A AC R2 
will acquire very few of those legal publications for which the choice of 
entry does not conform to the general rules. 

The rules for personal name headings do not contain specific provi- 
sions for names originally in a nonroman script, including the "Special 
rules for names in certain languages." Since catalogers in many Third 
World countries will certainly need to establish headings for such names 
and catalogers in other environments also encounter at least a few Russian 
and Hebrew names, they will need to consult the complete AACR2 for 
guidance. The Library of Congress use of the alternative rule 22.3C2 
does, however, mean that nonroman script name headings established on 
the basis of works in the English language will most probably match the 
headings established by LC. 

The rules for geographic names lack the options in AACR2, rule 23.4B, 
which might result in the addition of qualifiers not used by the Library of 
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Congress. However, the pattern of additions displayed in the examples 
follows LC practice, so it is not really likely that a cataloger using The 
Concise AACR2 would establish, for example, Vancouver (Washington, 
U.S.) instead of Vancouver (Washington). 

The rules for corporate body name headings have been greatly com- 
pacted and many specific rules omitted. It is likely that the results will be 
the same for most names. One exception is the rule for corporate bodies 
whose names appear in more than one language. In this case, The Concise 
AACR2 uses alternative AACR2 rule 24.3A and gives preference to the 
English form, or the name "in a language familiar to users of your 
catalogue." 

The rules for subordinate entry have been reduced to basic principles. 
Rule 48, which corresponds to rule 24.13 in AACR2, includes only two 
types, "a name which is not specific or not unique" and a name which 
"includes the whole name of the higher body." The first three types 
found in rule 24.18A in AACR2 are combined in rule 49 to "a name 
which does not identify the body specifically." The Joint Steering Com- 
mittee believes that these straightforward instructions will usually result in 
the same headings as the more detailed rules in the full text. 

The simplified rules for uniform titles, in addition to omitting specific 
provision tor laws, treaties, and music, omit the more detailed AACR2 
provision of additions, such as language, date, and versions of Bible texts, 
that are needed to organize lengthy files but are an unnecessary refine- 
ment in a small catalog. 

Obviously, The Concise AACR2 is not a true abridgment in the sense that 
its text consists of a selection of the rules in the full text. Instead, it 
attempts to distill the essence and the basic principles of AACR2, while 
omitting the rules for unusual types of material and seldom encountered 
problems. The rules selected for retention have been rewritten in an even 
more direct and simplified style, many groups of rules have been com- 
pacted into single rules, and most of the examples are new. The user of 
The Concise AACR2 is referred to the full text for guidance on problems 
not covered and, to aid the user, the full text rule numbers are given in 
brackets beside their equivalents in the concise text. 
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Six Auxiliary Texts 

to AACR2: A Review Article 

Arnold Hirshon and Barbara Branson 

The PUBLICATION of the second edition of the Anglo-American Cata- 
loguing Rules (AACR2) in 1978 has been followed by a stream of auxiliary 
texts intended to shed light upon the mysteries of the code. The efforts 
vary greatly in their coverage, content, and presentation. This review 
article will examine six monographs: three general texts, two on nonbook 
materials, and one concerned with serials cataloging. Obviously, to pare 
our list down to six required some selection. We decided to limit our 
examination to books that would be used by experienced catalogers pri- 
marily as reference tools. We have therefore omitted works chiefly in- 
tended for use in the classroom or as instructional texts and workbooks, 
explorations into the general principles underlying AACR2, works that 
have received sufficient attention in other reviews, and noncataloging 
texts that deal with the implementation of AACR2 from a managerial 
perspective. A short selected bibliography of monographs concerned with 
AACR2 is included at the end of this article. 

General Texts 

The three general texts take somewhat different approaches in their 
presentations of AACR2, and they are not uniformly successful. One point 
that should be made at the outset concerns the inclusion (or lack thereof) 
of information on the cataloging practices of the Library of Congress. 
Only Margaret Maxwell's Handbook for AACR2 presents with any con- 
sistency LC's cataloging practices (as they were known at the time of 
publication). At the opposite extreme, the introduction to Eric J. Hunter 
and Nicholas J. Fox' Examples Illustrating AACR2, published in London by 
the Library Association, states that "there is no intention in this work of 
presenting an official view of how particular rules in AACR2 are to be 
interpreted" (p.vii). Christa F. B. Hoffmann's Getting Ready for AACR2 
rides a middle course, sometimes noting LC practice but oftentimes not. 

The lack of information about LC's application of a rule could be 
justified on the grounds that all that needs to be presented is an explana- 
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tion of the rule as written, not one national cataloging agency's interpreta- 
tion. It seems important, however, to present LC's practices because the 
majority of cataloging done in the United States is at least based on LC, 
and catalogers and managers alike attempt to follow LC to the best of their 
understanding and to the greatest degree possible. Further, while LC's 
practices have been publicized elsewhere (e.g., Cataloging Service Bulletin, 
the RTSD/LC AACR2 institutes, and the RTSD Newsletter), it is helpful 
when discussing a specific rule to provide the information about LC 
practice there rather than to send the cataloger to another source. 

Examples Illustrating AACR2 is largely a book of cataloging examples, 
with each example accompanied by a summary statement of the 
AACR2 rules that the example is intended to illustrate. There are 383 
examples in all, with cataloging done at the third, or most complete, 
level of description. The entire cataloging record for each title is in- 
cluded, and some of the examples are accompanied by facsimiles of 
their chief sources of information. The examples are arranged in 
alphabetical order according to the main entry, rather than topically. 
Therefore, one must approach the text through the indexes to obtain 
optimal value. There are as many as five examples per page, and since 
there are minimal margins, the layout appears quite cramped. 

The book does have its limitations. Most of the examples are for printed 
materials; although other formats are represented, some choices are a bit 
unusual, such as the cataloging of a shoe horn, an exerciser, or a souvenir 
tankard. Some of the most problematic chapters in AACR2 receive the 
least attention. There are only three examples covering chapter 23 (geo- 
graphic names). While chapter 23 is admittedly short in AACR2, the in- 
terest in the chapter may well be in inverse proportion to its length, 
especially with respect to the application of the options for qualifiers. 

The arrangement of Examples Illustrating AACR2 also presents some 
problems. There are two indexes, one a general index and the other 
organized by rule number. The latter is useful when attempting to find an 
example to illuminate a particular rule. However, those who are used to 
manuals and example books arranged in a fashion parallel to that of 
cataloging codes or bibliographic records may find this book frustrat- 
ing to use at first. It is not possible, for example, to open the book to 
a section on series statements to scan the problems and solutions. 

The book is conditionally recommended; since it is intentionally not a 
source of official rule interpretations, catalogers should not use the book 
as a definitive guide in daily cataloging. For example, United Kingdom 
appears in headings instead of Great Britain; dates do not appear with 
personal names in many cases where LC would include them (this is a 
problem with several of the texts reviewed here); and titles of honor 
appear before the forename rather than after. 

Christa F. B. Hoffmann's Getting Reading for AACR2: The Catalogers 
Guide has an intriguing title, but we wish that a greater sense of focus had 
been found. As it stands, the book is a hodgepodge of some cataloging 
rules and examples mixed with AACR2 implementation strategies that a 
library might consider in local planning. The book appears in Knowledge 
Industry Publication's Professional Librarian Series, and it is typical of 
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that series in many respects. The page format is large (measuring eight by 
eleven inches), there are very wide borders (a significant portion of each 
page is white space), there are relatively few pages (a total of 225), the 
book is paperbound, and it is expensive ($24.50). For that price we would 
expect a wealth of new information, but this provides little that is not 
available elsewhere. Given the late publication date (it was issued in the 
last quarter of 1980) it would be anticipated that the book would have the 
latest information; in fact, it seems there was little effort to include some 
of LC's most recent announcements of its cataloging practices. 

The book includes a number of features of dubious value. There is a 
glossary that, for the most part, includes terms already covered in the 
AACR2 glossary. The definitions shed no new light, and in some cases are 
misleading or inaccurate. Under "statement of responsibility," for exam- 
ple, we find that "this term takes the place of 'authorship' " (p.7). Indeed it 
does not. The concept of authorship is retained in AACR2 for personal 
authors, but it has been replaced by corporate responsibility for works 
emanating from corporate bodies. The glossary is followed by a list of 
acronyms that defines such terms as ISBN and LC. There is a summary of 
"New Concepts in AACR2," which does little more than repeat those 
summaries of the code that have been printed elsewhere in the library 
literature. 

The items of most questionable worth are the tables. Table III-3 (p. 21- 
30) lists, by rule number, all of the options in AACR2; half the page is 
left as white space so a library can insert the decision as to whether that 
option is to be followed locally. Noticeably missing on the table is a column 
listing the LC decision, since, for this information, the reader is referred 
back to "issues of the Cataloging Service Bulletin" (p. 19). There is another 
table (table III-4, p. 31— 35) to help libraries decide what levels of biblio- 
graphic description should be used for each format. The table shows 
whether or not the descriptive area (such as edition) is required, not 
applicable, or optional under the rules. The choice of "optional" is de- 
noted by a blank line, with the result that much of the chart consists of 
blank lines on which a cataloger can record local decisions. 

The least useful table, however, is table V-l (p. 46— 53), which describes 
punctuation symbols and how they are to be used in each area of the 
bibliographic description. There are columns that indicate if the punctua- 
tion has a space or no space before and after it, and whether it is pre- 
scribed punctuation. This table and its index cover eight pages. We 
wonder whether all of this structuring of basic information is truly help- 
ful. 

A substantial amount of the text is devoted to AACR2 cataloging exam- 
ples. The examples are grouped into five main categories: monographs, 
music scores, sound recordings, microforms, and serials. Within each 
group, the chief sources of information are printed together, followed by 
the cataloging data. The separation of all of the chief sources from the 
cataloging necessitates flipping back and forth. The cataloging data pro- 
vides not only the AACR2 cataloging for each title, but also the pre-AA CR2 
cataloging. The pre-AACR2 cataloging has not been prepared by any 
consistent set of rules; for example, some monographs are cataloged by 
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unrevised AACR1 chapter 6 and others by revised chapter 6 (compare 
examples M2 and M3 with M7 and M9). There does not seem to be any 
particular purpose in including pre-AACR2 cataloging in every case; one 
or two examples would have sufficed. 

In addition to the cataloging records, there is also a discussion of the 
description and the access points for the cataloging data. Some care 
should be exercised when applying these examples. The first example 
uses an incorrect heading for the main entry. The tide of the work is The 
journals and Letters of Fanny Burney (Madame d'Arblay). yet without explana- 
tion the pre-AACR2 LC heading of "Arblay, Frances (Burney) d', 1752- 
1840" has simply been changed to "Burney, Frances, 1752-1840." The 
Library of Congress has established the name under AACR2 with the 
forename "Fanny." The fact that other examples in the text illustrate 
relatively simple cataloging problems raises the question of why these 
examples have been included at all. 

Getting Ready for AACR2 is a book that seems to be looking for a 
purpose. It is neither a book of solid cataloging examples nor a manager's 
planning guide to AACR2 implementation. As for the latter. AACR2 
implementation is covered by a long account of how a library can interfile 
old and new forms of headings, correct or line-out portions of headings, 
and create temporary files to record the changes made. There is only a 
passing reference to the option of closing the catalog, and never in the 
section "Short Term Solutions" (p. 193-96) (there is no section on long- 
term solutions) are the relative advantages and disadvantages of closing a 
catalog and those of leaving it open discussed. The open catalog seems to 
be taken for granted, at least until a library can have a computer output 
microform or online catalog. For many reasons, this book cannot be 
recommended. 

Maxwell's Handbook forAACR2 is quite another matter. The Handbook is 
intended as an elucidation of the cataloging rules. Each chapter in the 
Handbook corresponds to a chapter in AACR2 (though somcAACR2 chap- 
ters are not represented). Rules are sometimes compared with their 
pre-A ACR2 predecessors for the benefit of experienced catalogers. With 
approximately four hundred examples, each having a full cataloging 
record, as well as extensive commentary, the book is valuable as a refer- 
ence work for both the beginning and the experienced cataloger. The 
examples for printed materials are accompanied by transcriptions of chief 
sources of information. 

LCs cataloging practices are cited in the Handbook, both through the 
examples and the commentary. The Handbook, however, was published in 
early 1980 and therefore some of the LC rule interpretations or decisions 
on rule options may not be covered, or, if included, may not be definitive. 

This work surpasses the other general texts reviewed here in its com- 
prehensiveness and accuracy. The Handbook is intended to be used in 
conjunction with the code, and while it may not answer all of the esoteric 
questions of an advanced or specialized cataloger, it is nonetheless valu- 
able. Care should be taken since the Handbook is not a substitute for the 
code and occasionally some nuances of the rules seem to have been lost in 
their simplification. 
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One quibble we do have with the Handbook concerns the price and the 
binding. At $20 for the paperbound edition (the only way it is issued), the 
cost is greater than the cloth bound AACR2 it is intended to accompany. 
Since it is paperbound. those who use the book frequently may need to 
spend additional money to have the book bound. The inside margins have 
been cut with little room to spare, making commercial class A bindingjust 
barely possible. In all, however, the Handbook is definitely recommended 
for all types of libraries. 

Specialized Texts 

Serials 

Judith Proctor Cannan's Serial Cataloging: A Comparison of AACR1 and 2 
was originally prepared for presentation at two sessions of the 1979 
METRO Serial Librarians' Discussion Group, and at the RTSD Serials 
Section Program meeting at the 1979 ALA Annual Conference in 
Dallas. Since then, the text has been expanded and approved by LC, 
where the author is the head of the English Language Serials Catalog- 
ing Section. While the subtitle suggests that the emphasis is on a com- 
parison of AACR1 and AACR2, happily the weight of the message is 
upon thai which is new and different in AACR2, and on how LC will 
interpret and apply the rules to serials. 

The fifty pages of text intentionally do not cover all of the AACR2 rules 
on serials, nor do they give in-depth discussions of any of the rules. This is 
a basic text, and it is written in a straightforward manner. The new rules 
and interpretations are presented concisely. While the imprint date is 
December 1980, some of the LC interpretations and decisions are not so 
current. For example, the level of description is still listed as under 
discussion, and the recently issued LC decision on uniform titles for 
serials is not included. 

For those serials catalogers who have not attended serials workshops 
such as the RTSD/LC AACR2 institutes, this book will be particularly 
helpful. Those who have attended such sessions will not find startling or 
new information, though they will find it a useful desk reference item. 
The book contains basic information that will not only answer some 
implementation questions, but will also help provide more focus to the 
rules. Though the copy is camera-ready from a typewriter, it is clear and 
double-spaced. The facsimiles of the chief sources of information are 
particularly readable. The book is recommended for those who do serials 
cataloging, particularly those who already have some knowledge of 
AACR2. 

Audiovisual/Nonbook Materials 

Two texts on the cataloging of nonbook materials that are intended 
primarily as reference guides have appeared. Nancy Olson's Cataloging of 
Autiiovuual Materials and Jean Weihs' (et al.) Nonbook Materials: The Orga- 
nization of Integrated Collections share some similarities in purpose and 
approach, but each offers distinctive contributions as well. Both books 
present some general information concerning the care and organization 
of audiovisual collections, and both present AACR2 cataloging examples. 
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While both books pay some attention to illustrating the problems in 
determining the choice of access points (particularly for sound record- 
ings), there is less attention to the construction of the headings. Neither 
book is particularly strong in following LC's practices for headings, and 
there is a pronounced emphasis in both books on demonstrating prob- 
lems in preparing the bibliographic description. 

Cataloging of Audiovisual Materials presents illustrations of the chief 
sources of information, complete cataloging records for each title, and 
explanations on specific problems in applying the rules. The reproduc- 
tions of the chief sources are generally good, though some of the photo- 
graphs are taken from such a distance from the physical piece that vital 
information in unreadable. The cataloging problems selected for inclu- 
sion are generally at the medium-to-advanced level of difficulty, though 
some are definitely at the beginning level. The notes about the cataloging 
are concise, and are presented by rule number rather than in a long 
narrative. This makes the notes easy to skim and rule numbers easy to 
find. Some notes could stand to be made fuller. 

The book has some interesting appendixes, though they are not all 
uniformly valuable. The short list of "OCLC Changes for AACR2" 
(p. 104— 5) is really a list of MARC format changes for audiovisual formats. 
Prepared from MARBI proposals dated January 1980, the summary does 
omit some later additions, and the information is presented without 
comment. There are also examples of fixed field data (illustrating type of 
material) and the 007 field (physical description) of the MARC format. 
These examples are handwritten and hard to read. 

Of particular interest is the part of appendix B in which all of the 
cataloging examples have been completely coded with the MARC tags. 
Again, some of the information is not as legible as we would like. It is 
ironic that a book on audiovisual materials would treat the machine- 
readable record as a second-class item by relegating the tagged examples 
to an appendix. The tagged examples should be examined carefully as 
there are some errors. In the 260 (place of publication, publisher, etc.) 
area, the examples all show first and second indicator positions with values 
of zero or one; both indicators should always be blank. 

Cataloging of Audiovisual Materials is recommended primarily to those 
who catalog even a small amount of audiovisual materials. There is little 
information here for general cataloging application. The text should 
prove useful to both experienced as well as novice catalogers. 

Nonbook Materials is a second edition, and the updating of the first 
edition comes largely in the adaptation of the cataloging examples and 
explanatory matter to AACR2. Where the first edition had to take into 
account the array of cataloging codes and practices to cover the many 
types of material, this second edition takes full advantage of the cohesive- 
ness of AACR2. There is a general summary of the provisions of the 
cataloging rules for all types of nonbook materials, followed by separate 
sections for a number of individual formats. The types of materials 
covered are organized alphabetically. Each section has a statement of the 
provisions for cataloging a specific type of material and how it may 
diverge from the general principles for cataloging nonbook materials. 
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The book is intended for catalogers who already have a knowledge of 
monographic cataloging. Most examples are presented either with level 
one or level two descriptions. Most of the text consists of AACR2 catalog- 
ing examples, but unlike the other items reviewed here, no chief sources of 
information are provided. While the reproduction of the chief sources 
often is superfluous, there are definite instances where inclusion would 
lead to better understanding of the cataloging problems. 

The cataloging examples are accompanied by little explanation, and the 
rule numbers are never cited with the examples. A bothersome practice 
was to place some of the cataloging and AACR2 information with the 
examples, and other information in footnotes at the end of the text. 
Obliging the reader to jump from the example to the footnote and 
back again seems an unnecessary imposition. 

Of the books under present review, this one more than the others 
seems more a learning than a reference text. While the alphabetic 
organization does allow for quick reference to the rules, the lack of 
commentary and the lack of an index organized by rule number, 
along with the fact that many of the examples illustrate simple catalog- 
ing problems, limit the book's value. Nonbook Materials, therefore, is 
recommended, but more as an introductory text than as an item hav- 
ing lasting importance to the experienced cataloger. 

Summary Recommendations 

Of the general texts reviewed, Maxwell's Handbook for AACR2 is con- 
sidered the most valuable for catalogers. It is well organized, thorough, 
and amply illustrated. Hunter and Fox' Examples Illustrating AACR2 is 
useful as a quick guide to cataloging problems and solutions, but it is 
only conditionally recommended for catalogers in this country since the cata- 
loging examples are based solely on the code and do not take the national 
cataloging practices in the United States into account. Hoffman's Getting 
Ready for AACR2 cannot be recommended; the book is diffuse, and the 
presentation includes solutions to situations that are not really problems. 

Cannan's Serial Cataloging is recommended as a useful desk reference 
tool for serial catalogers, particularly those who have not attended many 
workshops. Olson's Cataloging of Audiovisual Materials has some interesting 
features, and should prove helpful even to the experienced cataloger. 
Weihs' Nonbook Materials is also recommended, though more as an intro- 
ductory text than to catalogers with a great deal of experience working 
with this type of material. 
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Editor, LRTS 

11416 Farmland Drive 

Rockville, MD 80852 



From:/. McKinlay, associate librarian. Readers Services Division, La Trobe University 
Library, Victoria, Australia, and editor LASH.— I noted in the review of ihe year's 
work in subject analysis For 1979 in the Summer 1980 issue of LRTS by Doris 
Hargrett Clack a ref erence to my article "List of Australian subject headings: Too 
little? Too late?" As the author misinterprets the substance of the article, I thought 
that your readers might be interested in a correction to it. 

Tiie List of Australian subject headings (nicknamed LASH) is designed to supple- 
ment, and to be used in conjunction with, the current edition of the Library of 
Congress subject headings (LCSH). It is the result of a project initiated by "the 
Cataloguers' Section of the Library Association of Australia. The aim of the 
project was, in the short term, to produce a preliminary edition of a list of 
Australian subject headings as a basis for comment and discussion by librarians. 

The Preliminary Edition was published in October 1978 and, as was hoped, has 
generated a great deal of interest, discussion and activity. The article to which the 
Review referred was my thoughts on completing that stage of the project. Work is 
now actively under way to produce a definitive First Edition, which should be 
published in 1981 . If any of your readers wish to obtain copies of ihe Preliminary 
Edition, they are still available from the Library Association of Australia (35 
Clarence Street, Sydney, N.S. W. Australia 2090) at a cost of $Aust.6,50. 

From: David L. Weisbmd, head, Systems Office and Sumnna Lengyel, associate library 
systems analyst, Vale University Library— } . Michael Bruerin his article, "Management 
Information Aspects of Automated Acquistions Systems," (LRTS 24:339-42, Fall 
1989) assumes that batch (acquisitions) systems are "incapable of providing the 
right information in the right formal at the right time." (p. 340) 

We would like to take exception to ihis statement and to the explanation 
following it. Mr. Bruer's explanation implies that batch systems are limited to 
listing ail the data as a by-product of record -by -record sequential batch processing, 
and that batch systems by definition are unable to select records, to analyze the 
selected records, and to tabulate the results of the analysis. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Batch systems are eminently capable 
of selecting records by any combination of criteria, provided that the criieria can 
be matched with data included in the computer records. (This proviso applies, of 
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course, to on-line systems as well). The usefulness to management of statistical or 
summary reporting depends on the scope of the system, on the contents of the 
computer records, on the sophistication of the programs, and on the precise 
definition of the selection criteria, but not on the batch or on-line characteristic of 
the system. 

The only aspect in which a batch system's management reporting may not be 
able to compete with an on-line system is that of timeliness. An on-line system can, 
at least in theory, supply an instantaneous reply (subject to sometimes stringent 
system design and economic constraints), whereas in the case of a batch system, the 
user has to wait a few hours or until the next morning, or until the completion of 
the current processing cycle. However, there is no doubt that both summary and 
exception reporting can be performed much more economically by a batch sys- 
tem. It is worth while to note that even existing on-line acquisitions systems (as well 
as those being developed) perform the claiming of overdue orders (a good 
example of exception reporting) in batch mode. 

We would not deny the Fact that a well-designed on-line system is superior to any 
batch system in its ability to facilitate user modification of records, in its ability to 
provide the terminal operator with instantaneous feedback, and in its flexibility in 
permitting the operator to take appropriate action. These ate all general system 
performance characteristics and bear no necessary relationship to the ability or 
inability of a system to provide useful management reports. 

From: Dorothy J. Comins, Detroit. — It is probably not a matter of great impor- 
tance, but I cannot resist the temptation to call attention to an error in the "In 
Memoriam" on Wyllis Wright which appears in the Summer 1980 issue of LRTS 
(page 297). I can understand Ben Custer's confusion. 

In the third paragraph he refers to the first of Bill Wright's activities as "Secre- 
tary of the American Book Center for War-Devastated Libraries." This is incor- 
rect. He was Chairman of the ALA Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
and had no connection with the ABC which existed simultaneously, and also had 
offices in the Library of Congress. I was Executive Assistant to the ALA Commit- 
tee, headquartered in the International Relations Office in the LC Annex, working 
under the Committee's direction. This can be verified by reference to Who's Who in 
Library Service. 

[B. Custer agrees that the information above is correct.] 

From: William E. Woods, associate professor, Richard J. Daley College, Chicago. 
[Abridged]. — The findings reported by Thomas Scliadlich in "Changing from 
Sears to LC Subject Headings" (LRTS, Fall 1980) should encourage Sears users to 
recognize their good fortune. He found only a twelve percent conflict in heading 
language when comparing Sears with LC. Because of the highly specific nature of 
LC headings this figure is likely smaller .... 

Schadlich doesn't mention the cost of changing over to the patron or to the 
library. It is the writer's experience that the Sears headings assigned by the 
catalogers who work for the Wilson Standard Catalog Series, Bro-dart's Elementary 
School Library Collection, the Catalog Card Corporation, and the jobbers who 
provide cataloging are more plentif ul and more useful to the patron .... 

. . . the library using Sears is more apt to provide patrons with that basic library 
service, cross reference cards, as Sears only up-dates every six or seven years. The 
smaller library using LC has neither the staff nor the inclination to keep up with 
the four-times-a-year changes and cancellations .... 



DID YOU KNOW THAT 



The Official Washington Post Index 

IS THE ONLY INDEX TO THE WASHINGTON POST THAT 



• is officially sanctioned by the Post Publishing Company 

• covers all levels of news from international to local 

• includes editorials, letters, syndicated columns, and reviews 

• uses free language abstracts which provide so much information users 
may not need to use the newspaper at all 

• has locators which refer the user to the page and column to which an 
Index item actually refers, not just to the beginning of a story. 



Do you want to know more about 
The Official Washington 
Post Index? 

Call or write: 



IP 



Research Publications, Inc. 
12 Lunar Drive 
Woodbridge, CT 06525 
(203) 397-2600 




AMBASSADOR BOOK SERVICE, INC.. 

"furnishing books and related services 
to academic & research libraries" 

42 CHASNER STREET • HEMPSTEAD, NY 11550 • (516) 489-4011 



CHECK FAXON'S 
REFERENCES 

Faxon's newest titles provide valuable additions to 
your library's reference collection: 

r— -it Collector's Index: A Selected Sub- VTW Index to fairy Tales, 1975-1977 

\T\ ject Guide to Collecting, Identify- \Y\ Including Folklore, Legends and 
ULJ inq Displaying and Maintaining Myths in Collections, <4th supple- 

Collections, by Pearl Turner; ment), by Norma Olm Ireland; 



I JT Index to America; Life and I * JT 

\V\ Customs- 17th Century, | y[ 



Index to nutrition and Health, 
by Joseph W. Sprug. 



by norma Olin Ireland; 



For further information on these and other titles in Faxon's Useful 
Reference Series of Library Books, write for our Publications Catalog. 



PUBLICATIONS DIVISION, 

15 Southwest Park, Westwood, Massachusetts 02090 



PERSONALIZED 
W@|£e£0IS SUBSCRIPTION 

cyr!<y*j*«' dif44tcf SERVICE 

Every customer ts assigned an experienced "Home Office" representative. You 
correspond direct; any title needs, changes, cancellations or problems can be 
handled promptly by letter or phone. This makes your job easier and keeps you 
abreast of your subscription needs at all times. 

With over 46 years experience, McGregor has built a reputation of prompt and courteous 
service on both domestic and international titles. We prepay subscriptions ahead of time. 
Our customers, large and small, like the prompt attention we give them We think 
you would too! Ask about McGregor's "Automatic Renewal" plan described in our 
new brochure. Write today for your free copy. 

}SK OUR 48th YEAR 

dpncf MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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Expert Evaluations of 
Photocopiers, 
Microfiche Readers, 
Printer Terminals 
by 

Library Technology 
Reports 

Photocopiers— Test reports on eight 
electrostatic office copiers, seven of which 
use plain paper and four mini-copiers 
which can be purchased for $500 to 
$1,000. An introductory article discusses 
selection criteria and coin operation. 
In the January/February 1980 issue, 
Vol 16 No.-.].— $40.00 

Microfiche Readers— This latest set of 
reports includes laboratory results and 
informed judgements on the performance 
of a group of fifteen popular microfiche 
reader models suitable for either source 
document or COM fiches. 

In the March/April 1980 issue, 
Vol 16 No. 2,— $40.00 

Printer Terminals— A new category of 
library equipment which may soon be as 
common as the card catalog and the date 
stamp Joseph Becker, international 
authority in the field of library automation 
and information science, describes 
current printer technologies and discusses 
selection criteria Also included are 
reports on nine typical printers suitable for 
library use. 

In the May/June 1980 issue, 
Vol 16 No. 3— $40.00 

Library Technology Reports is a unique 
bimonthly publication of the American 
■Library Association that provides critical 
evaluations of products and services used 
in libraries, media centers and other 
educational institutions. Its purpose is to 
enable librarians and educators to make 
economical purchasing decisions and to 
alert manufacturers of the needs of 
libraries and the standards of performance 
expected by them. 

Annual subscription (6 issues)— $135 

Library Technology Reports 

American Library Association 
50 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 




Firm order 
services 



Rush/Reserve 
Department 

University Press 
Division 

Comprehensive 
and Customized 
Approval 
Programs 

Continuation/ 
Standing Order 
Services 
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International, Inc. 



66 Austin Boulevard, 
Commack, New York 11725 
Toll-free WATS line: 
(800) 645-5237 

Regional offices: Atlanta GA 
Palo Alto CA 



THE OUT-OF-PRINT AND 

ANTIQUARIAN BOOK MARKET 

August 9-13, 1981 

Introductory Seminar/Workshop 
for Librarians and Antiquarian 
Bookdealers, focusing on: 

locating OP books , . , tools 
of the trade . . . appraisals 
. , . auctions , . . rare books 
. . . starting a business . . . 
specialist dealers 

Jacob Chernofsky, AB Bookman's 
Weekly, & Margaret Knox Goggin, 
D.U., co-directors. With 10 dis- 
tinguished faculty members 
drawn from the OP and Antiquar- 
ian fields 

Write.- Graduate School of Librar- 
ianship and Information 
Management (OPR) 
University of Denver 
Denver, CO 80208 



LC Cataloging 

delivered semiannually costs only 

$195 per year 

including cumulative indexes 
by both title and main entry 
to over fifteen years of catalog- 
ing data. Optional weekly up- 
dates and ISBN, LC Card and 
Call indexes are also available. 
For more information about 
why over fourteen hundred 
libraries use MARCFICHE, 
please write or telephone: 

M ARC APPLIED RESEARCH COM PAN Y 
PostOfficeBox40035,Washinglon,D.C20016 

A Division of The Library Corporation 

(301)840-1480 



WHEN YOU SPEND 

100 YEARS 
IN LIBRARIES YOU 
LEARNALOE 

We've learned to get down to 
the basics: 

• reliability, 

• speed, 

• personal service. 

Faxon is your best source for over 
150,000 domestic and international 
serials and continuations titles. 



F.W. Faxon Company, Inc. 
15 Southwest Park, 
Westwood, Mass 02090 
Tel: 800-225-6055 (toll-free) 
617-329-3350 (collect in Mass. 
and Canada) 






Why not try the Association for 
Library Service to Children 

instead? — 

A new name*for a proven team. 
5,000 strong. 

children's librarians, media 
specialists, 

children's book editors, authors, 
illustrators, filmmakers. 

People who benefit from ALSC's 

• ideas for creative programs, 

• assistance in fighting censorship 
and illiteracy, 

• contacts with other national 
organizations serving children, 

• evaluations of books, toys, 
posters, records, films. 

Join us and find the ideas and help 
you need in Top of the News and in 
conference sessions. 
Participate with your colleagues in 
selecting notable children's books, 
films, recordings . . . and Newbery 
and Caldecott Medal winners. 




When you renew your ALA 
membership this year, join us 
in ALSC. 



Special Report: 

The Library 

Catalog: 

COM and Online 

Options 

by Richard W Boss/Deanna B. Marcum 




Boss and Marcum discuss Lhe advantages 
to be gained and pitfalls to be avoided 
when a library chooses a COM or online 
alternative to the traditional card or book 
catalog . The emphasis of this special 
report is on turnkey systems which can be 
purchased from commercial vendors The 
report includes information on six COM 
catalog vendors and eleven probable 
vendors of online catalogs. Included also 
are four excellent appendices: Sample 
Specifications for a COM Catalog, Sample 
Specifications for an Integrated System. 
A Glossary of Terms, and a selected 
bibliography. In the September/ October 
issue of Library Technology Reports, 
Volume 16 No 5.— $40.00 . 

Library Technology Reports is a unique 
bimonthly publication of the American 
Library Association that provides critical 
evaluations of products and services used 
in libraries, media centers and other 
educational institutions. Its purpose is to 
enable librarians and educators to make 
economical purchasing decisions and 
to alert manufacturers of the needs of 
libraries and the standards of performance 
expected by them. 

Annual subscription (6 issues) — $135 

Library Technology Reports 

American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street ■ Chicago, IL 60611 



* formerly Children's Services Division 



". . . the best work available on the selection process in libraries ... a 
major contribution to the literature of library science. . ." (LRTS, Fall 
1974). 

"... Mr. Broadus [has been] successful in achieving a rarity; a reference 
book which is also a pleasure to read." (Canadian Library journal, 
August 1974). 

Now. . . Just Published . . . 



Selecting Materials for 

Second Edition Libraries 

By Robert N. Broadus 

Like its predecessor [referred to above], the Second Edition of 
Selecting Materials for Libraries is designed as a textbook for beginning 
courses in selection and collection development. Useful to practicing 
librarians as well as to library school students, this book deals with the 
methods, techniques, and tools for evaluating potential library pur- 
chases in a variety of subject fields. It also discusses the long-term 
challenge of developing workable and consistent views on the problem 
of selection as a whole. 

This new edition of Selecting Materials for Libraries reflects the in- 
creasing diversity of library materials as it surveys such non-print for- 
mats as recordings, films and filmstrips, videodiscs, slides, videotapes, 
and multimedia kits. Some topics, such as materials for children, library 
organization for selection, acquisition procedures, discarding, and 
censorship, are briefly discussed only as they pertain to the central 
theme of selection. 

The major focus of Selecting Materials for Libraries is on the small to 
medium-sized general library, but much of the information can be 
applied to larger-sized, academic, and specialized libraries. 

xiv, 464p. cloth. 1981. (0-8242-0659-2). 

$16, U.S. and Canada; $18, other countries. 
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The H.W. Wilson Company 

950 University Avenue, Bronx, New York 10452 



Midwest Library Service 
Is Pleased To Announce An Expanded 
BOOK CONTINUATION 
AND 

STANDING ORDER SERVICE 

In order to meet the growing needs of the academic library community, 
Midwest Library Service has recently enlarged its activities in this area of 
book acquisitions. We invite you to submit your Continuations List to us 
for prompt, efficient processing. Our publisher base includes approximate- 
ly 500 selected publishers. We also offer binding services on paperback 
continuations. 

Excellent service is the backbone of any good Continuations Service and we 
provide exactly that by assigning you a Personal Customer Service 
Representative and offering you the use of our Toil-Free WATS line: 
1-800-325-8833. So for a copy of our new brochure on "CONTINUA- 
TION & STANDING ORDER SERVICE" call us right now, using the toll- 
free number, or else please fill in the reply coupon. 



Yes, I would like more information about your Continuation & 
Standing Order Service: 

CH Please mail me your new Brochure on this subject., 
I I Please have a member of your staff call me. 



(Name) (Title) ! 

! 

Address ; 

■ 
■ 

City State Zip Code '. 



Telephone Number 



Please Mail Coupon To: Mr. Howard Lesser, President 

Midwest Library Service 
11443 St. Charles Rock Road 
Bridgeton, Mo. 63044 



"20 Years of Service to 
College and University Libraries" 

MIDWEST LIBRARY SERVICE 

11443 St. Charles Rock Road 
Bridgeton, Mo. 63044 




Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Rules 



SECOND 
EDITION 



Michael Gorman and 
Paul W. Winkler, 
editors 




A joint publication of the 
American Library Association, 
the Canadian Library Association, 
and the Library Association 



\ 




640 pages 
Cloth: 

ISBN 0-8389-321 
$15.00 

Paper: 

ISBN 0-8389-3211-8 
$12.50 

On its first publication in 
1967, Anglo-American Cata- 
loguing Rules was greeted 
as "the best Code we have, or 
are likely to have," and was soon 
adopted by libraries around the 
world. 

The second edition of AACR con- 
solidates the achievements of the first 
and builds on them to meet the chal- 
lenges of development and change. In 
an intensive three-year project, two 
distinguished editors and an inter- 
national Joint Steering Committee— on 
which the national library associations 
and national library services of the 
United States, Canada, and the United 
Kingdom were all represented— have 
produced a revision that harmonizes 
the two differing texts of the first edi- 
tion. AACR 2 incorporates the latest 



international 
standards, makes pro- 
vision for the whole range 
of new materials and media 
now in our library collections, and 
takes notice of the impact of machine- 
readable cataloguing and bibliographic 
systems. There are adjustments to the 
text and presentation that nation-wide 
reviews by AACR users have shown to 
be essential. 

One innovation is of particular im- 
portance: the rules for Description are 
presented in an integrated structure 
that provides a uniform basis for re- 
cording not only every known category 
of print and nonprint material, but 
those still unknown and uninvented. 

AACR 2 can be the Code to take 
cataloguing into the twenty-first century. 
Order your copies now! 



Order Department 

American Library Association 

50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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With EBSCDriET 

you can now 

1. Transmit claims 

2. Transmit Interim Orders 

3. Access EBSCO's Missing Copy Bank 

4. Access EBSCO's Title File for Price/ 
Bibliographic Information 

5. Review "Summary of Publications 
Ordered" Report — by Title or by Sub- 
scriber 

For a free brochure and details on On-Line Data 
Communications Direct from your library to 
EBSCO and its potential — contact your local 
EBSCO office or: 



EBSCO SUBSCRIPTION 

P.O. Box 2543/Birmingham, AL 35202 
(205) 252-9010 Telex: 5-9717 



EBSCO 
Industries. 
Inc. 




Brand-New from 

Health Serin 




■Kill 
•• • ■ 

■ 



A Topical Guide to Clinics, Treatment Centers, Rehabilitatio 
Counseling/Diagnostic Services, and Care Programs, with D 
Related Human Service Institutions, Agencies, Associations, 
Sources of Information for Each Topic. 

First Edition, 1981, Edited by Anthony T. Kruzas. 620pp. Index to Organization Names 
and Keywords. $60.00. (SO) 

A companion volume to Anthony Kruzas's highly praised Medical and Health Information 
Directory, this encyclopedic reference work lists and locates specific clinics, centers, and services ir 
33 areas of national and social concern: 

Aging . . . Alcoholism , . , Alternative Birth . Arthritis . . . Blind . . . Burns . , . Cancer, . , Cystic Fibrosis . ! 
Deaf. . . Drug Abuse . . , Eye-Banks . , , Family Planning . . . Genetic Diseases ...Hemophilia... Home 
Health Care . . .Hospices , , , Medic Alert . . . Mental Health . , . Migrant Health , . .Multiple 
Sclerosis, . .Muscular Dystrophy. . .Osteopathic Medicine. . .Pain. • .Preventive Medicine,,. 
Rehabilitation . . . Runaways . . . Sickle Cell Anemia. . , Smoking , . , Spinal Cord Injury . , , Sports 
Medicine / Physical Fitness . . .Sudden Infant Death Syndrome . ■ Tei-Med . , . Battered Women. 

Convenient Arrangement for Easv Access 

Each type of unit is treated in a separa are arranged geographically with brief 

annotations provided for selected cate so contain detailed descriptive annotatioi 

for all related government agencies, n( associations, and professional societies. 
Total number of entries exceeds 19, OCX 

Because of its comprehensive scope, tl 'ices Directory will, in many libraries, 

obviate the need for as many as 20 din dividual areas. 

Related Titles Also Available on 90-Day Approval from Gaie 



Medical and Health Information 

Directory, Second Edition 

Edited by Anthony T. Kruzas. Covers 
over 16,000 agencies, companies, 
libraries, publications, and associations 
in 36 sections. First edition was 
"Outstanding Academic Book" 
(Choke) and "Outstanding Sci-Tech 
Book" (Library Journal). 856pp. 1980. 
110.00. (so: 



Health Organizations in the 
U.S., Canada, and 
Internationally, Fourth Edition 
Edited by Paul Wasserman, Details on 
over 1,400 voluntary associations, 
professional societies, etc. With a 
subject-classified listing. 327pp. 1977. 
$48.00. (SO) (5th ed. in prep.) 




(SO) These titles are available at Gale's 5% Standing Order discount. 
AJ1 books published and distributed by Gale are sent on 90-day approval. 
Customers outside the U.S. and Canada add 10% to prices shown. 



GALE Research Co. 



Book Tower 
Detroit, MI 48226 



